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The Decline of Rotten Row. 


Is Rotten Row losing its importance as 

« social resort? People do not ride 
there nearly so much as in the bygone, 
and one delightful spring morning last 
week I only noticed two horsemen in- 
dulging in a before-breakfast canter, Of 
course, Hyde Park in the afternoon on 
certain days of the week—particularly 
when royalty is in 
town-—is still a popu- 


lar resort. Here, too, 
however, the craze 
for motoring and the 


decline of the personal 


paragraph has caused 
a diminution in the 
attendance of those 
who visit the Park to 
recognise and to be 


recognised, 


Not Gilded. 
Piccadilly demon- 


strates at present 
that youth need not 
necessarily be gilded 


because it happens to 

be wearing bright yellow 

gloves. 

Engagement Rumours. 

A number of — stories 
are afloat of the 


engagement of Miss Whitelaw Reid, the 


charming daughter of the American 
ambassador. An American report to the 


effect that Miss Reid was engaged to young 
Mr. Waldorf Astor, the eldest son of Mr. 
W. W. Astor, was somewhat discounted 
by the news of the betrothal of that young 
gentleman ‘to Mrs. Nannie Langhorne 
Shaw, who is the sister of Mrs. Charles 
Dana Gibson. 


Games at Buckingham Palace. 


The gardens of Buckingham Palace form 

a delightful playground for the many 
younger members of the Royal Family 
when they are staying in town, and when 
the voung Princes Edward and Albert, the 
delightful sons of the Prince of Wales, are 
in town at Marlborough House they may 
be frequently seen playing cricket on a 


HYDE PARK IN ITS WINTER GARB 


pitch in the grounds of the home of their 
royal grandfather. 


0 one could blame Sir Henry Camp- 

bell-Bannerman if he were to avoid 

the vicinity of Byfleet (Surrey). The fact 

is a women’s rifle club has just been formed 

there, and it is extremely probable that 

there is a sprinkling of female suffragists 
among the members. 


HYDE PARK ON A SUNNY DAY IN MARCH 
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This photograph compares oddly with that below, which was taken a day or two before. 
March this month has been very much the “roaring lion” 
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A Golf Ball 


in Grosvenor Gardens. 
Grosvenor Gardens as everybody knows. 
faces the western wall of the gardens 
of Buckingham Palace. Judge of the 
astonishment, and possible alarm, of 
passers-by when a golf ball was seen to: 
alight almost under the feet of a passing 
cab horse. It would be interesting to: 
learn who was the voung Prince who was. 
practising with a new 
driver or trying his new 
Spalding or Haskell. 
ie £3 
A Lady of Affairs. 
AN lady who appeared’ 
in a county-court 
case recently was de- 
scribed a_traction- 
engine proprietor and a 
confectioner. This in- 
dicates a breadth of 
mind and a grasp of 
affairs that make the 
continued existence of 
the grille in the House 
of Commons an anomaly 


as 


and a scandal. But 
this conjunction of the 
tender and the sweet 


is delightfully feminine. 
Bolak ate te 


A Little Knowledge. 


recent school ex- 
amination elicited 
the following definitions: ‘ Noah’s wife,” 
wrote one boy, “was called Joan of 
Arc.” “‘ Water,’ wrote another, “is com- 
posed of two gases, oxygen and cam- 
brigen.” “Lava,” replied a third youth,, 
“is what the barber puts on your face.” 
“A blizzard,” insisted another child, “is 
the inside of a fowl.” Truly a little 
knowledge is a very dangerous thing— 
even with children. 


ms 
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King and Kaiser. 


| note some speculation as to whether 

the chassé-croisé of the royal and 
imperial yachts in the Mediterranean will 
be witnessed again this year. Last year, 
though the King and the Kaiser were 
perpetually crossing one another’s tracks 
the steering was so carefully 
arranged that King Edward 
and his nephew never hap- 
pened to come across one 
another anywhere. 


Taormina. 


“he Kaiser announced 
his intention of going 
afloat next month as soon 
as it was understood that 
his royal uncle might be 
expected in southern waters 
about the same time, and 
though no particular de- 
ference to Italian suscepti- 


bilities has marked the 

proceedings of Herr von 

Tattenbach at Algeciras 
D 


the Italian Government has 
been officially notified that 
the Kaiser’s address will for 
some time be Taormina as 


it was last year. That 
was his first appearance 
in. those parts, and Taor- 


mina is not likely to forget 
it. 


% % 


Its Metamorphosis. 


\\/ hen, some time ago 


now, I made a stay 
there, Taormina offered all 
the artistic attractions of 
local colour quite unso- 
phisticated by paint, soap 
and water, or any modern improvement. 
The one hotel in the place was very locally 
coloured indeed.. The Kaiser changed 
all that.’ He had the whole town swept 
and garnished and cleaned and the hotel 
painted and papered throughout. Of 
course he was a very good customer, but 
Taormina did not half like it. And Iwas 
reminded of. that East-end matron who 
was disappointed with ‘the queen of 
watering - places.” “If,” she remarked, 
“this is Brighton, give me Whitechapel.” 


The Coming Season. 
t seems that there is not only to he a 
season but such a season as never 
was—whichever way you like to take it. 
At least, Devonshire House has been put 
through a course of paint, and the like 
of that has not happened more than once 
before in all my experience of Piccadilly 
I fancy.’ Another indication is that Sir 
George Newnes, who is not usually 
domiciled prominently in the metropolis-— 
except, of course, in places where it is 
always ‘after Newnes ”—has taken a house 
in Carlton House Terrace, which is certainly 
more central than Putney. 


The Conversion of a Duchess. 


he Duchess of Somerset is likely to be 
converted from her more serious 
views of life so far as to become a dance 
hostess this year in the interests _of a 
favourite niece of hers. Hitherto her grace 
has presided in Grosvenor Square at 


Exclustve to‘ The Tatler” 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE CZARINA AND HER SON 


dinner and reception functions, mostly with 
the chamber concert as a variation. There 
used, to be lively doings at No. 35 in the 
days of its former occupant, Mrs. Thistle- 
thwayte—née Laura Bell of our grand- 
fathers—and_ the house is better 
adapted for ball-giving now. 


even 


Exclusize to The Tatler” 


THE HEIR TO THE RUSSIAN THRONE 


Somerset and Norfolk. 


G ince the premier duke has re-entered the 

holy estate the Duchess of Somerset 
has been fain to resign her pride of place 
on “the duchesses’ bench” at court balls 
and other functions to her grace of Nor- 
folk. Both the Duke of Norfolk and the 
Duke of Somerset are 15th 
dukes, but there is a matter 
of sixty years or so between 
the dates of the two 
creations. The Duke of 
Somerset made his wife a 


duchess no further back 
than 1894. The Duke of 
Norfolk | succeeded his 


father in 1860, when he 
was a boy of thirteen. 


Another Hostess. 


olitical, this one. Lady, 
Aline Beaumont, who 

as a London hostess is quite 
new, will be a notable 
entertainer in the interests 
of the present Government, 
and all the more notable 
because she is the sister of 
the Marquis of Londonderry 
and still retains intimate 
personal friendships among 
“the other side.” Hers. 
will be a salon which will 
not. lack the piquancy of 
contradiction and contrast. 
She married Mr. Went- 
worth Canning Blackett 
Beaumont in 1889. He 
has represented the Hexham 
division in the Liberal 
interest for the last ten or 
twelve years. 
The Beaumonts. 

he Beaumonts are an old Northumber- 

land family. There was a George 

Beaumont of The Oaks in that shire in 
1758. The grandfather of Lady Aline’s 
husband succeeded his father as M.P. for 
the county in 1818, and fought a duel on 
Bamborough sands. with Mr. Lambton, 
afterwards. Earl. of Durham, over-.an 
election row. He inherited an immense 
property from his mother and was a 
famous patron of the arts. His son, 
Wentworth Blackett Beaumont, married 
the Marquis of Clanricarde’s daughter, and 
Lord Londonderry’s present brother-in-law 
was born of the marriage in 1860. 


A Boon for Bad Writers. 
AD apparatus has just come into use in 

France which records the human 
voice upon a post card. This is the 
“phonocard.”” The voice is recorded by an 
ordinary phonograph. of simple construc- 
tion by means of a pencil with a sapphire 
point. By the aid of the phonocard people 
may now send communications through 
the post that may be more easily understood. 
than ordinary script. 
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‘* Sphere, London." 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BOURNEMOUTH. —Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light tirouehous 
passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 
sea-water and medicated baths. The }.ocel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNE Be ERS 


BRAEMAR.— — Fife ens Hotel. ‘Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


Telegraphic Address : 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


pee —Southwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old established first-class family. 


~ELIXSTOWE. —"The Felix."’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
Bsnect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


[/FRACOMBE.—Runaycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


JERSEY. Sen Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 
Island. Magnificent position, facing Sea and Harbour. High-class cuisine, with most 
moderate tariff. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 
PRES Bone men. ELE 10g & 0659 epee tone ee Serene ‘Regent, Leamingtcn." 


The oldest and largest Hotel in 


INCOLN.— Saracen’ s Head. Lincolnshire's Premier Ho: al, 


the City. Unsurpassed for comfort. Electr’c light throughout. Excellent cuisine at moderate 
charges. Post horses and catriages, motor garage.—W. Raspa.t, Proprietor. 
LONDON.— Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London, Overlooking Hyde 
Park. pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed 


suites with private Dat OOR: 


OWESTOFT. - Reval Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatestimprovements. Terms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON. The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGCATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fully licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval. Electric 
light and lift. Roof garden, Billiards (2 tables). First-class cuisine and wines. - Within easy 

distance of golf links. Motor garage. Turkish, DOW SINE! and Electric baths. Special week-end 

tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons —Saturday to Monday, ; Friday to Monday, £2 10s., including 

Mi class railway fare and full board. Special winter poe i lengthened stay. “For Tariff apply 
anager. 


ATLOCK BATH.—'‘The Carlsbad of England.'’ Royal Hotel and Baths. 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths. 


A Luxurious 


EWQUAY. Sat ataad Hotel. Finest position in Cornwall, Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
2 Newquay Golf Links, 18 holes. Largest and most comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Motor garage. Electric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


PAIGNTON.. LER Hotel. Close. to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— —Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful, aaaas facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH. Station Hotel. Covered way. 


ALFRED FosTER, Manager. 


SCARBORO’. _The ‘Gainaborourk pastte Hotel. 
Denelon: Table d' Hore. BESTE 


South Cliff. Delightfully situated. 
‘“Cantab, Scarborough.'’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


En 


§° .UTHAMPTON. —The Dolphin. Motor Gasca: Inspection Pit and, Petrol Stores, 


OUTHPORT.—Palace Hotel. The Hotel de Luxe. 
from Birkdale, fifteen from Formby Golf Links. 
—STAnLey G. R, Hoitman, Manager. 


Five minutes 
Moderate tariff. 


e, Facing sea at Birkdale. 
Turkish, sea-water baths. 


SouTHrorr.— —Prince of ‘Wales’ Hotel. ‘The best.” Excellent cooking. Terms moderate 
(inclusive week ends). Best Headquarters for Golfers. "Phone 15. Tel. ‘‘ Prince, Southport.” 
Hy. GASCOIGNE, 
OUTHPORT.- —Bold Hotel, Lord Street. 
throughout. ‘Tariff str ctly moderate. 
garage. Tel. 26.—E. W. Ciark, Proprietor. 


'TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. ‘The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. 


Eee sep 


Close to all places of interest. Recently re-decorated 
Special inclusive week-end terms. Stabling, motor 


Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. 
beautifully laid out private grounds, 
Week ends I/F HAE SEL 


Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 1o/- per day. 
*, Montague Hayden. 


ESTON-SUPER- MARE. aes k end at Grand "Atlantic Hotel. Direct Atlantic 


Garage. 
Breezes. For Booklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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J MPERIAL THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
BRIGADIER GERARD. 


By ArtHuR Conan DOYLE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 


RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. EVERY EVENING at 8." 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES' Production, a New Musical Play, in Three Acts, entitled, 
THE LITTLE CHERUB. 
Book by Owen Hatt. Music by Ivan Carytu. Lyrics by ADRIAN Ross. 
Matinee, every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


[_ONDON HIPPODROME. 


CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Alight at Piccadilly Circus Station, Baker-Loo Railway. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 

AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


CO | S E U M CHARING CROSS. THRICE DAILY, 
5 


At 3, 6, and 9 p.m. 

‘“TROUBLES OF TUFFIN,’ EUGENE STRATTON, M. R. MORAND, MILLIE HYLTON, 
GEORGE LASHWOOD, MADGE TEMPLE, RICHARD GREEN, MILLICENT MARSDEN, 
TEN LOONIES, “LA MASCOTTE,” &c. 

Alight at Trafalgar Square Station, Baker- Lco Railway. 


Prices, from 6d. to 2 Guineas. 


MERRIE ale HE EeA TARY E. 
A Grand Spectacular Ballet. 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


LEWIS WALLER 


2.20. 


“CINDERELLA.” 


New Edition (17th). Cloth, 1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. Of all Booksellers, or post free from Publishers. 


THe DIETETIC CURE ©OF ©BESIiY 


(Foops ror THE Fat"), 
WITH A CHAPTER ON GOUT AND ITS DIETETIC TREATMENT. 
By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 


Contents: Evils of Corpulency, Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, such as Weak 
Heart, Gout, &c. Diet the only safe and permanent cure at any age. Quack medicines to reduce 
weight de ingerous and useless, Evils of Over-eating and Sedentary Habits. Food in its relation to 
Work, Exercise, &e. 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, Sr. W.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND LAND BUYERS. 
BROAD STALKS 


On high ground, eight minutes from sea and four from station, 
A VALUABLE PARCIL OF 


PREP HOL Dp BULL DING. LAND 


having frontages of 60 feet each to Gladstone Road and Luton Avenue, 
Weilestey Park, Broadstairs, and a depth of 300 feet. 


RIPE FOR DEVELOPMENT. 


Martin's LANE, 


For Particulars and Plan, apply to 


COCKETT & HENDERSON, 


72, Bishopsgate Street, Lonzon, E.C.; The Mall, Wanstead; Station Gates, Woodford, Essex 
Station Gates, Broadstairs. 
BOOKS] REGEIMED BY.) “eHiED Am EER?! 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
Tue Jest or Fate. By Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 3s. 6d. (Jarrold.) 
Tue AutTuor’s ProGress. By Adam Lorimer. (W. Blackwood.) 
THE WHEEL oF LIFE. By Ellen Glasgow. 6s. (Constable.) 
AT THE GATES OF THE East. By Lieut.-Colonel J. P. Barry. 6s. (Longmans.) 
Tue MIsTAKEs OF Miss Manisty. By Ashton Hilliers. 6s. (Ward, Lock.) 
Pirkincton. By William Caine. 3s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 
Novres FRoM NATuRE'S GARDEN. By Frances A. Bardswell. 6s. 6d. net. (Longmans.) 
NATURE KNOWLEDGE IN MODERN PoETRY. By Alexander Mackie, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. (Longman 
Ar BrEAK OF Dawn. By Geoffrey James. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 
THE ExpiaTION OF THE Lapy ANNE. By La@titi Selwyn Oliver. 6s. (Drane.) 
For wich Wire? By the Author of “ Lady Beatri ‘The Forbidden Man.” (Harpers. 


THE 
JonatHAN SwiFT: 
(T.C « Jack.) 


ROSE AND THE RinG. Abridged by Amy Steedmnan. (T. C. & E. Jack.) 


GuLLiver's TRAVELS IN LILLIPUT AND BrogppinGnaG. By John Lang 


THE MARCH NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS : 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK: V.—Mr. GWYN SAUNDERS-DAVIES, 
Watson. Illustrated. 

THE LIGHT OF A MATCH. By Lawrence Morr. 

SOME GREAT HUNTS. By Major ArtHur HuGHEs-Onstow. Illustrated. 

THIS AMAZING INDIA. By D. S. Sketron, R.A.M.C, Illustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XIII—HIGH STAKES, By Atma Scriven. 

A WEEK ON THE SIND JHEEL. By Captain W. B. Wacker.  IIlustrated. 


By Atrrep E, T. 


PORTRAITS OF TURF CELEBRITIES BY HERRING. By Linian E. Buianp. Illustrated. 
SOME FISHING NOTES. By Epmunp F. T. Bennett. 

MODERN LACROSSE. By C. E. Tuomas. Illustrated. 

COUNTRY LIFE IN CANADA ON £200 A YEAR. _ By “CanapeEnsis."” 

WILD TURKEYS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By Cotitincwoop INGRAM. Illustrated. 


BOOKS ON SPORT. 
BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 
A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue January Awarp. Il/lustrated. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TTATLER,” 


AT HOME.—Twelve months, £1 8s. 2d.; Six months, 14s. 1d.; Three months, 7s. 1d. 

ABROAD.—Twelve months, £1 19s.; Six months, 19s. 6d. ; Three months, 9s. gd. 

The above rates do not include extva numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails, 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903, 

Subscriptions must be paid in oieance’ direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster Bank"; or by Post- Office 
Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘Tur Tarver,” Great 
New Street, London, E.C. 


"HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 

part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should theretore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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A Romantic Story. 
“The Baroness Orezy, author of The Scar- 
let Pimpernel, now nearing its 4ooth 
performance at the New Theatre, has un- 
expectedly come into an immense fortune. 
The ancestral estates have fallen to the 
baroness by the death of an uncle, one 
Baron Orezy, and it is of interest to note 
that the whereabouts of the authoress 
baroness were only discovered to the 
executor of the estate through the sensa- 
tion created by her late Hungarian 
novel, A Son of the People. 


Mlustrations Bureau 


VISCOUNT VILLIERS 


An Ancient Title. 


‘Tvhe title is one of the oldest and most 
honoured in central Europe, Orezy 
von Orgi being a corruption of “ Orsu,” 
one of the seven chieftains who originally 
conquered Hungary. Baron Felix, father 
of the present baroness, came to England 
with his little daughter, Emmuska, and 
held a position in the diplomatic service. 
He was an accomplished musician, and to 
him was dedicated one of Liszt's most 
beautiful rhapsodies. After the baron’s 
death financial misfortune followed and 
correspondence with the homeland was 
severed, to be renewed after all these 
years in this romantic manner. 
ES : ce 
rT he baroness is leaving almost imme- 
diately for Hungary, where she will 
revel in the scenes of her childhood and 
will be absent from London for about a 
month as her presence is required for the 
settling up of the estate. 


Doubles. 


‘The talk ran on doubles, prompted, I 

imagine, by a note in last week’s 
“Vanity Fair.” There are one or two 
others not named there which are quite 
amusing. Of course, we know the well- 
known figure in the City whose delight it 
is to be taken for King Edward. A lunch 
is your natural meed if you tell a City 
constable—new, mind—that his Majesty 
the King is making an incognito visit to 
the Royal Stockbroker—capitals, please— 
and obtain a crowd to cheer his whilom 
Majesty. 


Cooper 
THE BARONESS ORCZY 


Who has just come into an immense fortune and 
who is leaving for Hungary to visit her estates 


Other Quaint Examples. 
hen there is, I understand, a popular 
member of a well-known club who is 
delighted if anyone slaps him on the back 
and calls him “ Anthony” or “ Hope” or 
“ Hawkins,” should the acquaintanceship 
be slight. Also, one should not forget the 
famous publisher who would at once 
accept your novel or volume of belles 
lettres if you saluted him as ‘“ Lowell.” 
He, whilst the great American lived, 
prided himself on his likeness to Russell 
Lowell. Further, there is a well-known 
religious worker whose likeness to Lord 
Rosebery is extraordinary. _He once 
secured quite a reception at Paddingtcn 
when Lord Rosebery and the “ double” 
happened to be travelling to Windsor. 


MISS 


THE TATLER 


The Latest Engagement. 

‘The most interesting announcement of 
the week has been the engagement 

of Lord Villiers to Miss Ivy Gordon- 


Lennox. As heir to the dignities and 
possessions of the Jersey family, which 
include Middleton and Osterley Park with 
a rent roll of over £50,000 a year, and a 
share in the banking firm of Child and 
Co., Lord Villiers is naturally a con- 
siderable parti in the matrimonial world. 
His phenomenal successes at Monte Carlo, 
it will be remembered, made quite a 
sensation on the Riviera last winter. 


Miss Gordon-Lennox. 

M iss Gordon-Lennox, who is tle only 
child of .Lord and Lady Algernon 

Gordon-Lennox, is petite and fair, inheriting 

all the good looks and cleverness of her 

mother’s family. 


Measles in Coziety. 
Yo have to be very careful at present 
if you are in society or you will cer- 
tainly develop measles. This unpleasant 
complaint, not content with badgering the 
childish frame, is “going for” the father 
and mother and elder brother and sister. 
Should you desire to excuse yourself from 
any dull function the simple -word,. 
“ measles,” will cover a multitude of sins. 


Lallie Charles 


IVY GORDON-LENNOX 


Whose engagement to Lord Villiers is announced 
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Time is Money. 
~he House of Commons has been given 
in the past to waste the public time 
by aimless talk. The present House wishes 
to remedy this evil; in consequence it has 
recently wasted several. hours in aimless 
talk about how to avoid wasting time by 
aimless talk. 


Idle Conventions. 
urther, the Free-trade members, who 
are in a large majority, have devoted 
two days or so to passing a resolution 
that the country has declared in favour of 
Free Trade. As the country has elected 
a majority in favour of Free Trade this 
would seem to be a self-evident proposi- 
tion. The large majority has taken two 
days to affirm by a large majority that it 
is a large majority. The party majority 
in the ate Parliament did a certain 
amount of this assertion ; it is now a small 
minority. 


A Salary and a Suggestion. 
The. proposal to pay M.P.’s £300 a year 
is so popular among M.P.’s_ that 
Mr. Lever, who brought it forward, is 
generally known as “the Little Ray of 
Sunlight.” But the plan would be much 
better if £1 could be deducted from a 
member's salary every time he asked a 
question or made or interrupted a speech. 
‘Then we should do some business. 


A Tax on Speech. 

Speech may be silvern, I allow, 

But silver’s very cheap just now ; 
And silence will be golden found 
When every speech will cost a pound. 


The man who votes but does not speak 
Will draw his clear six pounds a week, 
While the loquacious, twaddling bore 
Will forfeit all his pay, and more. 
Then this ‘ eternal lack of pence”’ 
Will teach our legislators sense, 
And they will “take the cash” 
‘The phrase) “‘ 


(you know 
and let the credit go.” 


Official Acuteness. 

few days ago we were officially 

informed that Princess Ena was 
betrothed to King Alfonso. It is wonder- 
ful how these o‘Ticials find things out; 
some of them must have been looking at 
the newspapers. The usual official course 
would have been to announce the engage- 
ment a week or two after the marriage, 
but we live in an age of progress, and 
even officials have to hustle. 


German Friendship. 


V e are often told that Germany loves 

us really, though our truculence 
occasionally leads to a coolness on the 
other side of the North Sea. The other 
day I saw a cartoon in a German comic 
paper suggesting that King “ Eduard” 
might show his friendliness by presenting 
Germany with the Dreadnought. His 
Majesty was depicted as an ugly sort of 
marine gorilla standing in the water and 
holding up the ironclad. 


ZIV NNUUIUIUUUUILUNUUNUUAUUAUUUUUGLUULUUUUUUUDUUUUSLEYRLUUUUUUOLUU UCD 


By Adrian Joss. 
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The Algeciras Delegates. 
if atterly the German press has been 
a 


publishing telegrams “from Alge- 
ciras’’ pointing out that the British 


delegates are not supporting France. The 
delegates themselves are notoriously of a 
different opinion, but what do they know ? 
They are only at Algeciras, the telegrams 
are “from Algeciras ’—a long way from 
Algeciras. 
O Germany, Glory’s daughter, 

Thy mission who may wit hstand ? 
Thy future lies on the water, 


Thy editors are terminologically inexact 
on land. 


No Moorish Police. 
he Moors much resent the proposal 


to organise a police for them. 
They can preserve order and_ protect 
foreigners themselves. Only the other 


MDLLE. FRANCOISE BERNARD 


Who by some unexplained mistake has been called 
up as a conscript. She has also donned uniform, 
to the consternation of the authorities 


day their brigand, Valiente, carried off a 
European lady for ransom, and ev erything 
was done with the most perfect decorum 
and organisation. 


The Russian Elections. 
“The preparations for the Russian elec- 
tions are going on with much 
energy. In some districts nearly all people 
of any education have been arrested so as 
to ensure an unprejudiced popular vote. 
If after this the electors are backward in 
exercising the franchise they will be 
instructed in their duty by Cossacks. No 
voter will be allowed to drop more than 
one bomb in the ballot box. 
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“Tube Be or Not Tube Be.” 


“The, new Baker Street and Waterloo 

Tube is an improy a edition of the 
other Twopenny. It will be known, pro- 
bably, as the Tiled Twopenny. The 
stations are chastely decorated with arches 
and patterns of coloured tiles, which are 
different ineach station. One has green and 
blue tiles, another brown, and so forth. 
Piccadilly Circus (as might be expected) is 
stainless white. It is expected that 
habitués of the tube will learn to recognise 
their destinations at a glance, and get out 
at Blue Cross or Brown Diamond. 


Possible Confusion. 
foresee, however, that many tragedies 
will happen as a result of this well- 
meant provision. Perhaps Edwin may 
have appointed a time for Angelina to 
meet him for tea at the Criterion, and 
Angelina thinks: that her station is one 
with purple lozenges or red bands. She is 
carried on, and possibly while Edwin is 
tearing his hair at the exit of the station 
she is wandering in the South-Western 
Waterloo and lost to the outside world. 
Or perhaps Angelina is colour-blind to the 
extent of failing to distinguish blue from 
bluish - green. Again, if Edwin and 
Angelina marry, how will he be able to 
persuade her that his delay in coming 
home was due to his confusing a crimson 
key pattern with an emerald zig-zag ? 


A ‘Bakerloo” Ballad. 

John Smith he laboured all the day, 
As many others do, 

And wended then his homeward way 
By land and Waterloo. 


He had a joke he did not make, 
But often would repeat— 

“ This tube,” said he, “ just takes the cake, 
It is a Baker's treat.” 


His station and the ones between 
He carried in his head, 

For some were brown and some were green, 
And thus they all were read. 


But once when freely he did dine, 
The sight his eyes might vex, 

When what was once a zig-zag line 
Became a double X! 


The purple spots were bands of brown, 
The red to orange grew, 

And long he travelled up and down, 
In fact, till all was blue. 


His wife, when he at last came in, 
With language full of pith, 

Declared his story was too thin, 
She said it was John’s myth. 


Words led to blows, and blows again 
To kicks, till it befell 

That John was hurried to a plain 
Undecorated cell. 


Said he, “ Those tiles of spotless white— 
It’s not the gaol or work’us. 

Help! help! they’ ve sent me for the night 
To Piccadilly Circus.” 
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Thhe Social Whirligig 


krom American Ambassadors to Tips. 


American Ambassadors and their Pay. 
| suppose that next to a Roman Catholic 
bishop or a Salvation Army captain 
the profession of an American ambassador 
is perhaps the most badly paid. It is now 
some time ago that poor Harold Frederic, 
whose novels are still remembered by 
many of us, was asked if he would like 
to become the American ambassador at 
Rome. He had to decline the honour as 
the salary was infinitesimal and the ex- 
penses were enormous, only to be met by 
a millionaire. Oddly enough the man to 
whom the post was next offered was 
Mr. W.. W. Astor, whose occupancy of the 
post is still remembered by Roman 
society. 


A Protest. 


General Horace Porter, ex-ambassador 

to France, has just been complaining 
of the expenses he has been put to during 
his stay in Paris. He says that it cost 


him £15,000 a year to live at all com- 
fortably in the French capital, his salary 
only reaching £ 3,500, an amount which he 
naturally described as utterly inadequate 
to meet necessary expenses. 
two 


I have known 


one or British ambassadors make 


Vhotograph by the courtesy of “ Light” 

A WONDERFUL CHAIR 
Used by a pretended Spiritualistic 
medium. The articles displayed in 


the photograph were all contained 
in the hollow back of the chair 


similar complaints as to the 
inadequacy of their own 
salaries, although I must say 
most of them seem to manage 
very well, and certainly not | 
many are rich men. 


A Talented Company. 
Lady Aberdeen relies so 
largely upon her hus- 
band’s staff to provide their full share 
of dramatic and musical entertainment for 
her guests that a bitter old Tory the 
other day alluded to them as a touring 
company. To be a success at Dublin 
Castle, he said, an A.D.C. must be either 
a rising pianist or a Roscius in embryo. 
But Lord Aberdeen’s staff combines such 
accomplishments with good solid work. 


Partial to the Duty. 
[Demag Lord Aberdeen’s previous vice- 
royalty the men about the Castle 
court had as much social occupation as they 
cared to undertake, and one or other of them 
might even be seen frequently amusing the 
Viceroy’s children, at that time very young. 
Captain Sinclair was especially partial to 
this extra duty. Indeed, it was not un- 
usual to hear someone ask, ‘‘ Where’s 
Sinclair?” and receive the reply, ‘‘ Oh, he’s 
on nursery parade.’ In those days the 
gallant whip often danced upon his knee 
the lady who is now his wife. She was 
about five years old at the time. 


Society Carpetmakers. 
Year by year English society seems to be 
getting more and more businesslike, 
and now it is interesting to note that 
several well-known people have gone in 
for the carpet industry. An American 
contemporary has just described a number 
of people who have taken up carpet- 
making as a hobby.. The Duchess of 
Sutherland has started carpetmaking at 
Helmsdale in Sutherlandshire, and this 
enterprise has found work for many women 
whosesource of income had been diminished 
by the failure of the fishing on the High- 
*and coasts. 


“TL hen the Earl of Pembroke has started 

a carpet factory at Wilton on strictly 
business lines. The Earl of Radnor and 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder have joined in 
the scheme, and a small private company 
has been formed witha capital of £20,000. 
Axminster carpets of fine quality are pro- 
duced which cost about six guineas to 
every square yard, and each of these yards 
contains about 186,000 knots of wool. 
Viscount De Vesci of the Irish Guards 
has founded a carpet factory at Abbey 


Leix, his place in Queen’s County, Ireland. __ 


THE TATLER 


Chancellor 


HON. MRS. STOURTON NIGEL STOURTON 


One of the beauties presented at the last Dublin 
drawing-room 


A Good Plan. 


“WV bereupon she told me that the 

question had so often come up 
in this very way from some of her other 
guests that she had at last hit upon a 
plan which her husband agreed was a 
good one and which had been in opera- 
tion for a long time in their household, 
to the entire satisfaction of all concerned, 
including the servants. She showed me 
a locked box ina dark nook in the hall, 
and into aslit in this her guests dropped 
whatever amount it was their pleasure 
to give the servants. Once in six months 


Llustratiois Bures 


A REMARKABLE VIEW OF THE OLD DEER PARK, RICHMOND 


Which was flooded to a depth of several feet the other day. The Kew Observatory may be seen in the distance 


The obelisk is in the foreground 


The Question of Tips. 
well-known society woman who has 
just returned from the country con- 
tributes the following to the much- 
discussed question of - servant - tipping : 
“When my visit came to an end I was 
in adilemma as to what to do, so. after 
some deliberation I went to my hostess 
for relief. 
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the box was opened and the contents 
distributed among the staff, the gifts being 
proportionate to the place held—the 
butler, footmen, maids, and others who 
come in direct contact with the guests 
receiving the larger amount—which I can 
assure you was the greatest relief to me 
and seemed a good idea to adopt else- 
where.” 


JEIEUT Sd iA E EDL 
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By 
Flameur. 


ISS Edna May is said to have 
learnt her new part while cross- 
ing the Atlantic. When the play 


is produced we may expect 
plenty of high C’s. 
A certain Madame Cavalier claims 


that by means of telepathy she from her 
room in London dictated a sermon to a 
clergyman in Oxford, and that he preached 
word for word as she “willed” him. It 
is a pity the audience did not know 
what was going on otherwise they might 
have kept aw ake. 


Dr. Nansen is to be the first Norwegian 
Minister at the Court of St. James. 
Dear doctor, 
kind, 
3ut you'll find as a matter of fact 
That our rulers at present are feeling 
inclined 
To make hay with the Aliens Act. 


your welcome is sure to be 


So though fate in the past has thought fit 
to deter 
You from reaching the farthest of goals, 
If youll only go down: to our East-end, 
dear sir, 
You can find any number of Poles. 


The Chinese Emperor 
has been taken seriously 
ill, and all-the ‘viceroys 
have been ‘commanded 
to send their best phy- 
sicians to attend’ him, 
This looks very-like-an- 
other court plot against 
his Majesty’s life 


In a motor-car case 
Mr. Plowden said he must 
convict though he did 
not condemn the auto- 
matic governor. Tom- 
my’s feelings when he 
saw those two last words 
were pitiful. Hitherto 


his punishments have 
been short owing to his 
father growing tired 
quickly. 


It appears that there 
has never been any 
judicial decision on the 
question of | whether 
musical instruments are 


luggage or not. Surely 
it would not take a 


competent judge very 
long to decide that the 


pipes, at any rate, are 
baggage. 
“The Globe” says 


that sooner or later it 
will be recognised that 
the present insane craze 
for ball games of every 


In consequence of a decree of the 
Football Association parliamentary candi- 
dates will no more be allowed to kick off 
at football matches. They can_ still, 
however, keep in touch — with local 
politics. 


A propos of football, a school magazine 
thinks that poetic effusions are a sad sign 
in public school. - It prefers * ‘winning 
footer matches to the stringing together of 
sickly odes in the silent, stully. study.” 


Is football then the all-in-all ? 
Are odes a sign of sloth? 

Why bows the ballad to the ball? 
Why shouldn't one try both? 


To be a bard I madly burn 
As well as an athlete ; 

In either case I'll have to learn 
To regulate my feet. 


Another effort is to be made to raise 
the old: Spanish gaileon from the bottom 
of Tobermory Bay. Considering the fact 
that the names of the chief salver and 
diver are Burns and Gush the attempt 
is not likely to fail through lack of 
enthusiasm. 


description is eating 
away the efficiency of 
the nation. The rifle 
ball is the only kind 
which would be of ser- puntien 
vice, and is therefore the rue 
only one neglected, Willie 


Did you move a jar off the table, Willie? 
Yes, auntie 
What did you take it for? 


I took it for treacle. What was it really, auntie? 
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When the lady agitators were violently 
ejected from the Premier’ s abode in Down- 


ing Street one onlooker remarked to 
another that the procedure was quite in 


“What law?” 
“The law of suffrajetti- 


accordance with the law. 
asked the other. 


son,” was the reply. 
One of a Bernard Shaw’s latest 
“epigrams ” is'““ 1 and Tolstoy.” He pro- 


bably also Seals of “ IT and Shakspere,” 
but here he would be justified, for if the 
order were reversed he might be accused 
of being a Bacon-and-egotist. 


“G. B.S.” has discovered 
theatre is not the gate of Hell. 
The playhouse must be glad to hear 
You say nice things of it, 
Yet I would like to draw more near 
And whisper softly in.your ear, 
“ But how about the Pit?” 


that the 


The Nonconformist divine was explain- 
ing why he had married the rich widow. 
“She had shown her affection for me so 
publicly,” he said, “that I married her to 
save her feelings.” ‘‘Oh, I thought it was 
to feel her savings,” said the deacon. 


The Americans are 
still persevering in their 
proud mission of adorn- 
ing and extending the 
English language. I find 
a New York café de- 
scribed as “ The CHIC- 
est After-theatre place 
for society’s reunion.” 


We are told by a 
divine that there is no 
better food than snails. 
It is therefore probable 


that very soon the 
mollusc will be found 
on all our menus. It 


has been characteristi- 
cally slow in arriving. 


Aftercross-examining 
a lady for several days 
in the Oetzmann case 
under great difficulties 


Mr. Dickens, IX.C., was 
heard to describe the 
alfair as a — Jewell 


aoutrance. We may now 
expect to see the learned 
counsel on the bench 
very soon. 


An alleged burglar 
has been sentenced to 
eighteen months hard 
labour on the evidence 
of a button. This. is 
reversing the usual order 
of things. As a rule 
one gets in a button 
through a hole ; he got 
in a hole through a4 
button, 
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A REASONABLE 


/ 


Clergyman : What name? 
Mrs, Smith: Albert Edward Togo Tomkins Smith 
Clergyman: A little more water, Mr. Perkins, please 
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REQUEST. By George Belcher. 


THE TATLER 


By 


Shifts the Responsibility. 


irst of all, Mr. Editor, for I am a 
modest man, may I say that the 
title of this article is yours, not mine ? 
Otherwise my friends might come to 
the conclusion that I was suffering from 
that disease which is so dangerous to 
people who are before the public—swollen 
head. Still, Afr. Popple is a real success, 
and one that is very gratifying to me, for 
the piece isa distinct departure in regard 
to the form of a musical play. It is not a 
comic opera, nor is it a musical comedy. 


What is ‘‘ Mr. Poppl2”? 


call it—and have called it from the 
first—a comedy with music. In other 
words, I use music for the interpretation of 
my ideas of comedy, I am bold enough 
to think that one of these days I shall be 
able to write a piece which will hold the 
public without any assistance whatever 
from music. For the present, however, so 


e Success O 


‘* SMOKING 


Miss Violet Lloyd rehearsing her new song with Mr. Steyre. 


long as the public wants my tunes, it shall 
have them, for, after all, the great thing is 
to give theatre-goers what they want to 
have, and not what the author wants to 
give them. The reason for so many 
theatrical failures is not perhaps so much 
due to the incapacity of the playwright as 
to his lack of perception in the matter of 
public taste. The theatre is essentially a 
place where people ought always to be 
interested and, if possible, amused. 


What Pleases the Public ? 
t the same time I am encouraged by 
the favour which has been bestowed 
on Mr. Popple to think that there is a very 
large public that is satisfied with the in- 
terpretation of a humorous idea and a 
consistent story without wanting a string 
of musical numbers, a large chorus, and 
scenery and dresses which are so costly 
that only a very long run can compensate 
the management for its lavish expen iiture. 


The Man from Ippleton. 


f course, I know that Freddy Popple 

belongs more to farce than to comedy 
proper, but this simple-minded country 
gentleman is based on real character, and 
that together with Mr. G. P. Huntley's 
clever impersonation is why the rustic 
from Ippleton has become so. popular. 
And here I should like to take the oppor- 
tunity of saying that a young author has 
much in his favour when he can have the 
characters which he creates faithfully 
interpreted. 


A Real Character. 


n my humble opinion Freddy Popple 
would not have created such sym- 
pathetic laughter for so many weeks if 
le had been represented as a buffoon. 
Mr. Huntley plays the part quite naturally, 


‘without any outward evidence of ex- 


aggeration. He knows that he 1s ex- 
aggerating, but he never lets the audience 


into the secret. He is not a low comedian 
burlesquing a part, but he is the part 
itself, What fun he gets out of the use of 
that apple which Freddy has brought from 
Ippleton! He has but to say, “It’s only 
my apple,” for the house to roar with 
laughter. 


Mr. G. P. Huntley’s Interpretation. 


“Lhe reason for this mirth ts that le 

speaks the line naturally. If he said 
it with the accompaniment of a wink or a 
leer, if he said it with an apparent know- 
ledge ‘of the*amusement which it invari- 
ably causes, the effect: would be lost. 
Mr. Huntley's great hold on the public is 
largely due to the fact that he is a 
“natural actor—he relies for his effect on 
the interpretation of character. He does 
not in the ordinary sense. Such 
lines as have been introduced into his part 
have either been written by me or inserted 
by Mr. Huntley with my permission. 


ogg” 
sas 


Ho? 
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* Mir. pple” 


Paul A. Ruwiens. 


Miss Ethel Irving’s Part. 
A&sain: let me take Miss Ethel Irving as 
an example of my idea of comedy 
with music. She realises to perfection the 
meaning of the spoken song. “ A Question 
of Bait” is not a song in the ordinary 
sense. It relies for its success more upon 
the words than the music. ‘The words, in 
fact, are of paramount importance, [very 
syllable must be brought home to the 
audience. And this Miss Irving does to 
perfection 


iss Trving’s musical recitative is en- 
cored at every performance, and if I 
chose to write topical verses for it Miss 
Irving might fill out «a large portion of 
the evening with the'ditty. But here, 
again, | have resisted the usual practice, 
and the success of Mr. Popple has proved 
that’ it is not always ‘necessary for an 
author to depart from his original scheme 
and add extraneous matter which has only 
an ephemeral interest. 


Dower Street Studios 


IS STRICTLY PROFIBITED AT REHEARSALS” 


Mr. Paul Rubens, the composer of ‘‘Mr. Popple,” is seen at the piano 


Rabbits. 

The other chief “musical” success of 
Myr Popple is Mr. Huntley’s “ Rab- 

hits,” the words and music of which are, 

like the rest of the piece, mine. The song 

is unpretentious, there is nothing in it, so 

to speak, yet it is just as successful as 

““ Algy’s Not Very Good at Algebra,’ which 

I wrote for the same artist in The Three 

Little Maids. The words are as simple as 

possible. Yet, as delivered by Mr. Hunt- 

ley, they evoke the loudest of laughter 

and great applause. It is a treat to 

myself, as author, to hear Mr. Huntley 

intone :— 

I've heard about the Car! 04, the Cecil, and Savoy, 

And the rest of all your swagger London habits ; 
I'm an awlul fool with women—well, our vicar says I'm 
shy, 
Yet, d'ye know, I'm not the least bit shy—with rabbits 


It is all done naturally, and in keeping 


with the character of the good-hearted, 
ingenuous rustic from Ippleton. 
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BEFORE THE CURTAIN 


“THE LITTLE STRANGER” 


AT THE CRITERION : 


Stage Pictorial 


‘PRESENTS, PRESENTS FOR THE LITTLE STRANGER” 


The characters, reading from left to right, are: General Allenby (Mr. John Beauchamp), the Hon. Alec Howard (Mr. James Carew), Captain Dick 
Allenby (Mr. Athol Stewart), Tom Pennyman (Master Edward Garratt), Mrs. Allenby (Miss Kemmis), Effie Peacock (Miss Betty Callish), Lady Peacock 
(Miss Mabel Aldridge), Sir George Peacock (Mr. Charles Allan) 


To-night’s Performance. 
“T°: night marks the revival by Sir 
Charles Wyndham at Wyndham’s 
Theatre of The Candidate. It will be in- 
teresting to see if the old humour still 
rings, true. Sir Charles resumes his old 
part of Lord Oldacre, while Mr. Dennis 
Kadie will play Alaric Baflin, Mr. Yorke 
Stephens Captain Hazelfoot, Mr. Henry 
Kemble Barnabas Goodeve, Mr. Edmund 
Maurice Amos Martlett, Miss Mt Talbot 
the Countess Osterley, and Miss Sybil 
Carlisle Lady Dorothy Osterley. 
Mr. Cyril Maude’s Revivals. 
“hose of us who love old English 
comedy are rubbing our hands at 
the feast of revivals provided by Mr. Cyril 
Maude. She Stoops to Conquer has deser- 
vedly scored, and the revival at matinées 
of The [Heir at Law at the Waldorf pro- 
mises to be equally successful. 


Dr. Pangloss. 
M: Maude’s Dr. Pangloss from what 
I have seen of it is a gem, and 
the daring adventure in old English 
comedy of Miss Madge Crichton as Cicely 
Homespun—so pleasantly associated with 
musical comedy hitherto--may, I hope, 
be as profitable as was that of Miss Ethel 
Irving when she deserted musical comedy 
for more serious things. Mr. Maude has 
a splendid company, including Mr. E. W. 
Garden, Mr. G. M. Graham, Mr. Charles 
Maude, Mr. Percival Stevens, Mr. Harry 
Nicholls, Mr. E. C. Matthews, Mr. Ralph 
McKie, Mr. William Calvert, Miss Polly 
Brough, and Miss Janet Alexander. 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier. 

“[ he bold experiment of Mr. Bourchier 
in reviving Brother Officers has been 

crowned with success. No one ought to 

miss this piece at the Garrick, for in it 

Mr. Bourchier is seen at his best. The 

continued success of Brother Officers has 

compelled the postponement of Mr. Alfred 

Sutro’s new comedy, The Fascinating 

Mr. Vanderfeldt, until April. 

“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion.” 

A notice of the production of Mr. G.. B. 
Shaw’s work at the Court Theatre is 

held over until next week. 


The Romantic Clyde Fitch. 
M:« Clyde Fitch, the author of The 
Last of the Dandies and many 
another play, has been addressing the 
League of Political Iducation of New 
York—horrible idea—upon the drama. 
I must quote three gems from one address, 
according to the New York press, scintillat- 
ing with good things :— 


“There will be good plays and 
bad plays according to the audiences 
attending. 


“T love the matinée girl (!) But she is 
leaving us. It is usually the father and 
mother who come in the afternoon. The 
girl goes to the theatre in the evening. 

“T once knew a ‘deadhead’-who after 
listening to two wretched acts had cou- 
rage e1ough to go out and buy a ticket 
that he might have the right to toot and 
howl with the others.” 

The saucy, extravagant fellow ! 


Ells & Walery 
RAVENSCROFT 


MISS AMY 


Who is appearing with much success in the part 
of Lacy Alethea Frobisher, created by Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, in ‘‘The Walls of Jericho” 
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“Nero” as Literature. 
Aas! Iam afraid not. It isa great pity 

for those of us who recall the promise 
shown in. Mr. Stephen Phillips’s earlier 
work. I have read and re-read this latest 
effort of Mr. Phillips, just published by the 
Macmillans, and the only lines that I car 
recall contain, I fancy, a dig at those who 
shall be nameless. ‘A sweet voice,” says 
Nero— 

A sweet vo'ce! 

Rome hath no critics! I would write a play 
Lived there a single critic fit to judge it. 
Whether a dancing-girl kick high enough— 
On this they can pronounce: this is their trade. 
With verse upon the stage they cannot cope. 
Too well they dine, too heavily, and bear 
The undigested peacock to the stalls. 
Our columns are open to Mr. A. B. 
Walkley or Mr. W. L. Courtney should 
either of these eminent critics care to 
defend their craft. 


The Other ‘“‘ Naughty Nero.” 
f only for one matter the production at 
the Oxford of Naughty Nero; or, 
Episodes in the Histree of Rome, by Mr. 
Arthur Roberts, is interesting. This 
amusing skit on Mr. Tree’s Nero has been 
written by Mr. Adrian Ross, whose name 
is familiar to all readers of Tue TaTLEerR 
as that of a constant contributor to these 


pages. Some rather clever lines grace 
the piece. Nero’s soliloquy is somewhat 
neat :— 


Now I am Caesar! All the world I rule, 
And I can start a great dramatic school! 
I wink my eyes—there’s thunder in the flies! 
And if I frown—the wings will tumb!e down! 
I lift a lash—there comes a lightning flash ! 
And if I curse—I do it in blank verse! 
I shall go mad! Ha, ha! That's what it will be! 
Ha! Who comes here? It's Dolly Baird as Trilby. 
One of the characters is Acteress, who, 
as a “ Gibson Girl,” has to say :— 
Whether an actress I may be indeed 
I do not know—the jury disagreed. 


The New Irving Portrait. 

A ll admirers of the great one who has 
4 gone should take the opportunity 
of seeing Bastian—not Sebastian as some 
of the papers have it—Lepage’s portrait 
of the late Sir Henry Irving. It shows 
the actor in his best mood—a genial and 
lovable man. The picture is on view 
at the New Gallery and is the property 
of Miss Ellen Terry. 


DRED ee Ae Mere. 


“‘Measure for Measure.” 
F rom what I have seen of the rehearsals 
of Measure for Measure in its revised 
form as it will be given by Mr. Otho Stuart 
at the Adelphi Theatre when these pages 
are in the press | am able to predict a 
delightful revival. A company which 
contains Miss Lily Brayton and Mr. Oscar 
Asche, and Messrs. Walter Hampden, 
Alfred Brydone, Harcourt Williams, lan 
Penny, and Herbert Grimwood cannot 
but be successful. 


Mr. Seymour Hicks’s New Picce. 


| am very much taken, too, with the 

possibilities to be found in The 
Beauty of Bath, promised for Monday last 
at the Aldwych. There are few brighter 
comedians on the stage than Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, and as he is giving himself a 
better part in this new production—when 
he will be longer on the stage—there is 
no reason why the piece should not have 
a record run. The play is full of ideas, 


and if they fulfil their promise—as seen , 


at rehearsals—we should have a most 


engaging and amusing production. 


“The Galloper.” 


“That “promising young man’’—he will 
ever remain such — Mr. Richard 

Harding Davis, has. just written a new 
farce in which a New York music-hall 
artist, known as “The Human Fly,” tells 
her husband of the success of her last 
appearance on Broadway. 

“How did you like my new act? 
she asked. 

“Tt made me 
husband. 

“Laugh!” cried the young woman, 
“it isn’t meant to make you laugh. 
When you see a young woman turn four 
somersaults in the air and light on the 
back of her neck, does that make you 
laugh?” 

“Tt does,’ answers the husband, “if 
I'm paying her alimony.” 


” 


laugh,” replied the 


SCENE FROM ACT 


“The Rivals” with an “All-Star” Cast. 
et me, whilst on the subject of revivals, 
ask you to glance at the current 
“Seribner,” in which Mr. Francis Wilson 
tells the story of the tour through the 
States of Mr. Joseph Jefferson and a re- 
markable company with the fine old Rivals. 


THe RIVALS 


A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS. 
BY RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
Cc. B. JEFFERSON AND JCSEPH BROOKS. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Sir Anthosy Absolute, - - - - William H Crane 
Captain Absolute, - - Robert Taber 


Falkland, - Sg : - - - + Joseph Holland 
Acres, 2 + = - eRe the I - Joseph Jefferson 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger, - + - Nat. C. Goodwin 
Farce SSseeees <a) E. M. Holland 
David, - seh - Sis : - Francis Wilson 


Mrs. Malaprop, - - - - - Mrs. John Drew 
+. Julia Marlowe Taber 


Fanny Rice 


Lydia Languish, - - - 
Lacy a eee perme en hee 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES. 


ACT L—Scene 1—Mrs. Malaprop's Reception Room. Scene 2— 
Captain Absolute’s Bachelor Apartments. 

ACT ~.—Scene 1—North Parade at Bath, showing Bath Abbey. 
Scene 2—Mrs, Malaprop’s Reception Room. Scene 3—Apartments 
of Bob Acres. 

ACT II{.—Scene 1—Mrs. Malaprop’s Apartments. Scene 2— 
Hallway in Mrs, Malaprop's House. Scene 8—King's Meades Fields, 
showing tae City of Bath and Cathedral in the distance. (The cele- 
brated Dueling grounds. 5 


Scenery by Walter Burridge. Construction by C. L. Hagen. 
Costumes by Herman. 


Scribner's Magazine 


PLAYBILL OF THE FAMOUS ‘ALL-STARS” 
REVIVAL OF “THE RIVALS” ; 


Good Acting Plays—Gocd Litcrature. 
M r. Jeflerson named twenty-three plays, 
apart from Shakspere, which had the 
double qualification of being good acting 
plays and good literature: Virginius, The 
Hunchback, The Wife, William Tell, Riche- 
lieu, Lady of Lyons, New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, Money, The Honeymoon, School, Caste, 
Ours, Fazio, Love's Sacrifice, The Wife's 
Secret, The Gamester, Douglas, Isabella, 
The Fatal Marriage, She Stoops to Conquer, 
The Rivals, School for Scandal, and London 
Assurance. 


|. OF ‘*ALL-OF-A-SUDDEN PEGGY” 
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““Dunk’s Patent Spring Beds.” 

M r. Wilson, on one occasion on the 
sh tour, asked Jefferson if he had been 
much bothered by people who wanted to 
hame patent medicines, games, cigars, 
and other things after him or his plays. 
“ He answered that he had once received 
an appreciative letter from a gentleman 
who hadseen [tip Van Winkle, and who 
declared with some show of eloquence 
that he longed to present lim with some 
tangible evidence cf his appreciation. — Elis 
name was Dunk, a manufacturer, and he 
would take pleasure in presenting him 
with ene of lis beds. All that he’ would 
request was that in the third act of Jip 
Van Winkle, after arising from the sleep of 
twenty years, he should say, ‘I'd have had 
a better time if 1 had had one of Dunk’s 
patent spring beds.” 


Do Nigger Minstrels Make Good Actors? 
o not laugh at this question. It is put 
in all seriousness. When you learn 
that of the man in the “all-star” cast of 
The Rivals to which I have referred Mr. 
Jefferson once played Brudder Bones, Nat 
Goodwin and Francis Wilson did great 
things in minstrel troupes, and that W. H. 
Crane once played the tambourine, you 
will agree that the proportion of minstre’s 
who have made good actors is probably 
large. Even the great Edwin Booth once 
played the banjo in a minstrel show. 
How many British artists, | wonder, have 
started in the same way? 


G 


The German Theatre. 
veryone is glad to find that the German 
Theatre in Great Queen Street has 
extended its season. Artistically the 
seasons of ar has been a great success; pity 
it is that the audiences have not been 
larger. If you want to keep au courant 
with the tendencies of the drama in 
Germany make haste and visit the Great 
Queen Street Theatre before the close of the 
season. Ibsen’s Die Stutzen der Gesellschaft 
is promised for Friday. 


Ellis & MWalery 


AT THE DUKE OF YORK'S 


The names, from left to right, are: Mrs. O'Mara (Miss Florence Wood), Lord Crackenthorpe (Mr. Eric Lewis), Hon. Millicent Keppel (Miss Beatrice Beckley), 
Peggy O'Mara (Miss Marie Tempest), Lady Crackenthorpe (Miss Kate Sergeantson), Maior Archie Phipps (Mr. Frank Bishop). ‘‘All-of-a-Sudden Peggy” is 
an impetuous Irish girl who declines to marry Lord Crackenthorpe, the man her mother has settled upon as a son-in-law, although she really intends 
him for herself. Peggy is in love with his lordship’s brother, the Hon. Jimmy Keppel, and flies from Crackenthorpe’s house to the brother's London flat 


with the double intention of securing Jimmy for herself and promoting a suitable match between her mother and Crackenthorpe. 


best be seen by visiting the Duke of York’s 
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How she succeeds will 
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THe RETURN OF A POPULAR ACTRESS 


is<ANZ 


SS 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS JESSIE MILLWARD 


As Lady Belinda Manners in ‘The School for Husbands,” which she has just produced at the 


Further photographs appear on the next two pages 


Scala Theatre. 
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MISS JESSIE MILLWARD’S NEW PLAY. 


MISS JESSIE MILLWARD MISS MONA K. ORAM MISS DOROTHY MINTO 


Lady Airish (Miss Oram) has come to visit Lady Belinda Manners (Miss Millward) and is showing off a new gown, which Lady Belinda declares to be 
“prodigiously captivating” 


Foulsham & Banfield 
MR. FRANK COOPER MR. WIGNEY-PERCYVAL MISS MILLWARD 


Sir John Manners, the indifferent husband (Mr. Cooper), gets another spike thrust into his jealous temper by discovering the empty-headed beau, Lord 
Foppington (Mr, Percyval), paying court to his beautiful wife, Lady Belinda Manners (Miss Millward). By such tricks Lady Belinda succeeds in attaching 
her husband's affections more closely to her 
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“THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS” AT THE SCALA. 


Clarissa (Miss Dorothy Minto) trips the light fantastic with her cousin, Lady 
Belinda Manners (Miss Millward), in the hall of the latter’s house in London 


} 
“FLUTTER O'ER THE FLOWERS OF PLEASURE” 
q 


Tculsham & Banfele 
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LHE-. TALLER 


SOME 


Preventing a Panic. 
ho was the actor the other evening 
who by his presence of mind w hen 
one of the properties of the Coronet 
Theatre took fire put out the flames as 
though he were merely acting a part of the 
play? It was a deed splendidly done and 


certainly prevented a panic. 
The incident reminds me of the poor 
supernumerary whom we are told 
played the part of a hero with all the 
spontaneity of real genius. It nap ere 
during a battle scene in Henry V. ata 
Philadelphia theatre. In a lull in the 
firing the audience discovered that a part 
of the scenery at the top of the stage was 
ablaze. A stampede was imminent; half 
the people in the house were already on 
their feet. Twomen could be seen aloft 
making desperate efforts to tear away the 
burning scene. This added to the con- 
sternation. Another instant and a panic 
would have ensued in which many lives 
might have been lost. 


| 


OE: 


‘‘Kape yer Seats.” 


his was the situation. Out of the troop 
of soldiers. on the stage stepped for- 
ward a “super,’ who in a roaring aside 
addressed to the trembling audience 
shouted, ‘‘ Kape yer sates. Don’t yer see 
the fire is in the play?” The effect was 
magical. Few believed thestatement, but 
unconsciously each person dropped back 
into his chair, and the play went on. A roar 
of laughter followed, and though it was 
five minutes before the fire was put out 
not a trace of fear appeared amongst the 
members of the audience. 


“Lights, Please!” 

had written the above when I saw an 

incident described by Mr. Ferdinand 
Gottschalk, the American actor: “I re- 
call,” he said, “a little incident that 
happened once when I was playing in 
The Circus - rider with Rosina Vokes. 
Miss Vokes was alone on the stage. I 
was playing the part of a servant and 
was waiting in the wings for the sound of 
a bell with which she ~summoned me to 
give some order. Suddenly all the lights 


THEATRICAL G 


in the house went out and we were left in 
pitch darkness. The audience gave a 


nervous start and a few people sprang up. 
Instantly in the darkness came Miss Vokes’s 
‘Lights, please. To 


voice, which | 


Camp rell & 
MISS MILLIE LEGARDE 


Thanks to Miss Millie Legarde’s personality and striking 
style the song, ‘How'd You Like to Come and Spcon 
with Me?" which has created stch a furore in America, 
promises to be one of the chief attractions at the Palace 
Theatre for some time to come. On the first night 
considerable amusement was occasioned by a young man 
in the audience, to whom she was more or less uncon- 
sciously addressing her question, being overcome with 
shyness, seizing his hat and making for the door 


> Gray 


responded blithely, ‘Yes, madam.’ The 
audience roared with laughter, lights were 
on a moment later, and a panic was 
averted.” Truly the ready-witted actor 
is a most useful person. 
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Presence of Mind on the Stage. 


N r. Gottschalk is very emphatic about 

presence of mind on the stage. He 
relates that once in the same play, when 
he was still a servant, he was on the stage 
standing by a table pouring out a glass 
of ice water. All at once he noticed a 
smell of burning and saw a little cloud of 
smoke issuing from the open fireplace 
where a handful of papers seemed to be 
smouldering. The audience saw it too, 
and the slight rustle—this is often a pre- 
liminary to a general exit—went round 
the house. Without changing his gait 
Mr. Gottschalk poured the water thought- 
fully over the paper, filled the glass again, 
emptied it, and so on until no more smoke 
arose. His point was that if he had not 
been “holding in his horses ” a panic might 
have seized himself, to say nothing of the 
audience. 


They Dared Him. 


read a funny story the other day of a 

discussion at the Lambs’ Club, New 
York, when a number of the members were 
discussing the tendency of the average 
actor, to insist that his forte is really 
tragedy. Someone chanced to ask Mr. 
William Crane, well known on the other 
side as a versatile comedian, whether he 
was an exception to the rule in that 
respect. ‘ No,” answered Mr. Crane; ‘1 
can’t say that Iam. Years ago out in the 
West I tackled Hamlet.’ 

““T suppose,” said the questioner, “ the 
audience called you before the curtain ?”’ 

“Called me!” was Crane’s reply, 
“Why, man, they dared me!” 


A Child’s ‘‘ Genesis.” 


[_ittle 


taken 


Margaret, aged four, had been 
to see Petey Pan, in which 
Maude Adams played the title-véle in 
America, says “. Harper’s Weekly.” Shortly 
after, her six-year-old brother told her the 
story of the creation. “And then, Mar- 
garet,’ said he, ““a man was made called 
Adam, and by and by the Lord took one 
of his ribs from him and made a wile for 
him and her name was——” “Oh! I know, 
I] know,” exclaimed little Margaret quickly, 
“her name was Maude Adams.” 


THE OLDEST THEATRE 


Sadler's Wells is the oldest of all the outlying theatres in. London. 
was discovered in the grounds of Mr. Sadler, surveyor of highways. 
miraculous) antil Sadler enclosed them and had a singer to twang a dulcimer in the evenings. 


on the spot and it» became a sort of music-hall. 


IN LONDON—SADLER’S WELLS AS _ IT 


IS AND AS 


It gets its name from the fact that in 1684 a well (which had belonged to the priory of Clerkenwell) 

The place was soon crowded with hypochondriacs who drank the waters (once supposed to be 
Then Sadler, in conjuncticn with a dancing master, built a wooden booth 
In 1765 a builder named Roseman erected the present structure, which has undergone certain modifications. 


IT WAS IN 1847 


A capital 


account of the theatre is to be found in Mr. Barton Baker's History of the London Stage 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 


wit 


yr S 


' 


MISS CORRY 


A charming actress who has made her 


mark in London and the country 


Lafay eti- 
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She Wanted a Whisker. 

t first he thought he could not have 

heard her aright. 

He looked over the counter in the 
ironmongery department of the Anglo- 
Universal Stores and peered into the face 
of the customer.” 

“1 beg your pardon, madam?” 

With an accent suggestive of a banjo 
the pretty little woman, her 
lips working rapidly in the 
fashion of Americans much 
given to the practice of 
chewing gum, repeated, “I 
want a whisker.” 

His face was a blank of 
amazement. 

“Really, madam,’ he 
stammered, “this is not the 
hair-dressing department. 
Eighteen shops through on 
the right.” 

“Sakes alive!” she cried, 
“they don’t sell whiskers in 
the hair-dressing department.” 

“Well, madam, if they 
don’t sell them there I don’t 
know where they do sell them.” 

“Why. here!’’ she pro- 
tested; “you've got some in 
the window at  ninepence 
three-farthings.” 

In hopeless astonishment 
he inquired,  ‘“ Ninepence 
three-farthings each, or a set?” 

“Why each,” she answered. “ Who 
wants to buy a set of egg-whiskers ? ” 

Then he understood. 


Cashing a Cheque. 
[2 spite of the fact that he was Irish he 

possessed a cheque drawn in his 
favour for ten guincas. On asking the 
waiter at his club to cash it he was 
informed that £10 was the maximum 
sum for which a cheque could be cashed. 
After deep thought he tried to get out 
of the difficulty in this way. 

He produced a half-sovereign and 
handed it to the waiter saying, “Take 
this half-sovereign up to the secretary 
and bring me back my ten guineas. 
Then we shall be quits.” 


Dogs on the Bench. 
M:: Marshall Hall, K.C., ex-M.P., 
tells a good story about the late 
Sir Frank Lockwood. That eminent 
advocate was engaged ina dog-show 
case, and after the luncheon interval 
proceeded with his cross:examination 
of a well-known veterinary surgeon, 

“Ts it not a fact,’ he asked, ‘that 
a dog when it’s on the bench often 
gets sleepy alter lunch?” 

* Proceed with your cross-examina- 
tion, Sir Frank,” interrupted the judge, 
who on this occasion did not suffer 
from insomnia on the bench, an ailment 
to which he was terribly lable, “I am 
all attention.” 


The Gold Spectacles on the Nose. 
MY friend is extraordinarily affluent 
and phenomenally decorative. 
Just as some men are born with 
silver spoons in their mouths so he 
was born with gold spectacles on his 
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Some Stories 
and Comments. 


By Frank Richardson. 


nose. Also he has 


made a corner 


in “On what? How did you do it?” 


The 
marked. 
Reform League wear monocles, and it is not unlikely that 
the cabmen may adopt ‘‘the Chamberlain style” 


good luck. He even wins double events. 
The tables at Monte Carlo are power- 
less to baffle him. Alter a week at 
Ostend he is usually able to pay the 
expense of a motor trip to Italy. I as 
a poor man naturally have no luck at 
the gaming tables. Any money I put on 
a number is a sort of insurance policy to 


‘Forced asparagus is now a popular dish at the great West-end restaurants. 
In size the delicacy is even larger than last year.”—Daily Paper 


prevent it from turning up. One day I 
was entering the atrium of the gambling 
rooms at Monte Carlo as my friend was 
coming from the tables. On his face was a 
proud smile of success. I went through the 
form of asking him whether he had won. 
Of course he had. 
“My dear fellow,” 
made 10,000 francs.” 


said he, “I’ve just 
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influence of Mr. Chamberlain on fashion is very 
It is said that most of the officials at the Tariff 


“By using my intelligence,” he replied. 
“T backed the number of my coat ticket— 
33. The number itself came up five 
times and there was a tremendous run on 
passe, impair, and noir. What is the 
number of your coat ticket?” 

I examined it. It was 206. 


The Number 206. 

i ‘Lake my advice,” he said. 
“Take the tip that 

Fortune has sent you.” 

He scurried away and I 
went to my favourite table, 
the one in front of the huge 
picture of a wooden woman in 
a grey riding habit on the point 
of mounting a wooden horse. 

I plunged on two, 1 
plunged on zero, I plunged 


on six. I always lost. 

Two and six are black 
and I occasionally made 
money on the “colour.” But 


the number of times that eight 
turned up was extraordinary. 
As the result of an hour’s 
hard intellectual work I was 
not out of pocket, which is an 
exceptionally good day’s play 
for me. 


What Happened. 
“hat evening I saw my friend at the 
Hotel de Paris. 

He asked me how I had done. 

I told him bitterly that the tip Fortune 
had sent me was not the slightest use. I 
had backed two and zero and six without 
any satisfactory result. 

“What number did come up?” he 
inquired, 

“Eight.” 

“You're an infernal fool,’ he an- 
swered bitterly. ‘Don’t two and six 
make eight? You ought to have added 
them together. Fortune is always dis- 
tributing the straight tip, but Fortune 
does expect you to use your intelli- 
gence. 

“Good heavens !”’ I replied, “if one 
is intelligent enough to understand 
Fortune's tip one is intelligent enough 
to make a living by—work.” 


A New Dog Collar. 
ss he late:t, most ingenious, Pritish 
patented invention ” is the Katz 
dog collar which ensures the recovery 
of a strayed or stolen animal or its 
value in cash. You can buy it for 
as. 6d. and upwards. On its behalf it 
is maintained that every owner can 
prevent his dog being sold, if stolen, 
by using the Katz Patent Dog Insurance 
Collar or having the patent fittings 
attached to the collar in present use. 
It is stated that this information is 
important to dog-owners. Hinchey: 


a flat there is no chance to 
“T move about every 


“Tn 
move about.” 


rent day.” 
° 


“Were you properly introduced?” 
“We met in an automobile accident.” 
“Oh, you were thrown together.” 
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AN ACTOR’S NEED. By Will Owen. 
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The Actor: The actor, my boy, must be full of soul 
My Boy: What! always fish ? 
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THE AMOROUS SERGEANT. By René Bull. 
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Illustrations Bureau 


At Scott's Farm, Ellesborough, Mid-Bucks, six sisters, through the death of their father, carry on the work rather than sell a good property. They are 
all under the age of thirty. The first photograph shows two of the Misses Scott ploughing; in the second the chickens are being fed; next is seen 
a photograph of the sisters covering up the mangolds, and lastly a pretty group of the ladies after the day’s work 
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The largest hotel in the world constructed entirely of wooden logs, is located in Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming, U.S.A. 
Old Faithful” inn by reason of its proximity to the famous geyser of that name. 


An Expected Rush. 
Bed as is this season for crossing the 
Atlantic, the steamship companies 
will do well to augment their staffs to 
meet the demand for passages likely to 
occur when the news spreads that the 
Waldorf-Astoria has got a perambulating 
bar. The Waldorf-Astoria, as everyone 
knows, is far-famed as one of the most 
luxurious hotel restaurants in the world. 
It is the first to have in practical form 
every invention for drawing dollars from 
the pockets of Creesian epicures. 


An Electric Grill. 
“There has just been added to its list of 

delights an electric grill with all the 
delicacies of the season temptingly exposed 
under glass so that you can make your 
selection and see it cooked 
within a few seconds of no 
time. You choose a lounge, 
and presently there comes along 
a sideboard on wheels. Right 
before your eyes the presiding 
chauffeur mixologist will deftly 
prepare anything you may call 
for, from a horse’s neck to a 
TatLer cocktail or a John 
Collins to a Heart Searcher. 
The drinks being served with 
neatness and despatch, the bar 
fades silently away, and you 
are left to regale yourself in 
luxurious ease. 


Both Satisfied. 
‘The charming daughter had 
worked her _ billionaire 
father into a _ philanthropic 
mood, and the old gentleman 
began to air his views upon 
wealth dla Carnegie. “I would 
indeed consider myself in error,” 
he said with deep conviction, 
“should I die possessed even of 
a tenth of the money I now 
have; it is my main object to 
die comparatively poor.” “Oh, 
you dear old papa !”? exclaimed 
the daughter, fondly embracing 
him, “the duke proposed to me 
last night and [ accepted him. 
How lucky you are to be sure.” 


“THE OLD FAITHFUL” INN 


wonderment to all who visit it 


Is the Cotillion Popular in England ? 


re we too sedate for the cotillion to 
succeed in this country? While in 
London the art of dancing has for the 
most part retained its old forms New 
York has signalised the season by turning 
its most popular dance, the cotillion, into 
a sort of masque. The old figures of this 
dance have been abolished and the new 
ones under new leaders have found much 
favour this winter. There have been 
Indian dances, fairy divertissements, motor 
dances, and numerous other novelties. 
Each cotillion leader, indeed, and each 


hostess has vied in having something 
novel and something artistic. This is 


the spirit of the cotillion, and this is 
the way in which it has been danced in 
Paris and Viennese society for a number 
of years. 


“THE OLD FAITHFUL” 


INN CHIMNEY 


As will be seen from the photograph, the interior of this inn is of the 
same peculiar nature as the exterior which is shown above 
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It is known as ‘ The 


The peculiar construction of this hotel makes it an object of 


The Kaiser’s Love for ‘‘ Toofers.” 
Mest people know that Kaiser Wilhelm 
is yery fond of smoking, but few, I 
believe, are aware of his preferences in 
tobacco, His Majesty shows much par- 
tiality for certain brands of cigarettes of an 
extraordinary size but medium strength 
which may be obtained by any of his 
subjects willing to pay fifteen pfennigs 
apiece for them. The Emperor can often 
be seen during his rides in the Thiergarten 
or at manceuvres with one of these 
cigarettes in his mouth. His choice of a 
cigar can scarcely be called aristocratic ; 
it is a light Dutch weed which may be 
bought for something like ten pfennigs. 
But the Kaiser has a time for everything, 
and in the hunting field he is seldom, if 
ever, seen smoking anything else but a 
pipe whose stem is of cherrywood, mouth- 
piece of horn, and bowl of 
meerschaum enveloped in a fine 
covering of straw. 


An Eccentric Nobleman. 
[2 Vienna there is living to- 
day Count K——, a wealthy 
nobleman of Polish origin, who 
occupies a sumptuously-fur- 
nished flat in the most fashion- 
able part of the city. When he 
wants his servants he summonses 
them by bugle calls, much to 
the annoyance of his neighbours. 
His favourite pastitne is to’ hire 
an omnibus and, dressed like 
an ordinary driver, pilot his 
cumbrous  yehicle wherever 
aristocratic equipages are 
thickest. 


Wears Cast-off Clothes. 
He spends a fortune every 
year on the costliest of 
clothes, yet never wears any but 
the suits discarded by his valet ; 
appears in the ballroom decked 
from head to heel in white, with 
the exception of a black shirt 
and tie; and when he dines— 
always at one of the most exclu- 
sive of restaurants—begins his 
meal with a cup of black coffee 
and, working his way backward, 
winds up with the soup. 
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A SETTLER. By Yom Browne. 


Va, 


oodman: Do you ever think of the good old saying, ‘It’s more blessed to give than to receive ” ? 
Ww t on! do 


G 
e Covent Garden Chicken: Yus; when | get the gloves 
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Ihlow to Become an Author—And other Things. 


Literary Aspirations. 
We are all aspirants to that Parnassus 
on which few remain forlong. The 
City of Fame has been the goal to many 
—but alas! gaol forsome of us. Ambition, 
cleaving to us, spurs us on until our first 
book has been written and published; 
and then the catastrophic succession of 
inquiries from friends for free copies, quarrels 
with publishers, and painful demands on 
their part for cheques on account of print- 
ing, publishing, and advertising begin. 


The Day of Woe Over. 
oe o-day, however, is the beginning of 

a new epoch. No longer shall we 
declaim in midnight hours that Fame 
crosses over to the other side when she 
sees us approach. Ihave just received a 
new book which marks the opening of this 
new era for the author :— 

When the C. K. S.'s cease from troubling 

And the Claudius Clears are at rest. 
This work, attractive to all authors, is The 
Author's Progress ; or, the Literary "Book of 
the Road, by “Adam Lorimer (Blackwoods). 


How to Write a Book. 
[“irst of all we are told that to write 
a book is easy. ‘‘ According to the 
dictionary an author ought to originate 
things, but those ety mological necessities 
must not be pressed too closely. To 
become an author in the present-day sense 
of the word it is sufficient fora man or a 
woman to write a book and get it pub- 
lished. To write a book is easy; to 
get it published is most difficult. To 
achieve a second edition is to pass the 
portals of fame. With a fifth edition the 
author can begin to dine at the Savoy; 
when the circulation begins to be reckoned 
not in editions, which are vague quanti- 
ties, but in tens of thousands, he can buy 
a motor car.’ 


Authorship as a Game. 
As far as one can see, according to Mr. 
Lorimer, players of bridge stand a 
good chance of becoming popular authors. 
“ Seeing,” he says, “that almost every 
week witnesses the appearance of a fresh 
book on bridge we have high hopes of the 
success of this manual on a game which is 
quite as entertaining and vastly simpler. 
Not everybody can play bridge whereas 
authorship i is within use powers sof all.” 


Authors Divided into Two Classes. 
he census returns show that females 
predominate in the population of this 
country, and we are told that “ more boys 
are born than girls, but a greater propor- 
tion of boys die young from diseases 
which would probably ‘have developed 
into authorship. Every mortal is a 
possible author; every mortal would be 
an author, in fact, if he or she could.” 


Plot, Style, and Modesty. 
ere is what we are recommended to 
do in connection with these three 
important subjects. “ Let him leave plot 
and style to the critics, which are relics of 
days when authors, like play-actors, were 
considered to be barely decent members 
of society. Now the peerage stands open 
to both “professions, but the author does 
not attain to it by style. The world has 
changed. Fame is. not now built up on 
‘artistic endeavour’ but on personal para- 
graphs. Even if the author is by nature 
a modest, retiring man_ he must keep 
telling the pes that he is so.’ 


The World Without Authors. 

ow I come to the only pessimistic note 

in Mr. Lorimer’s book when he 

remarks that “strange that nobody has 
hitherto conjured up in imagination the 
consequences of an utter cessation of 
authors. What a world it would be! If 
there were no authors there would be no 
‘Daily Mail.’ Conceive if you can of a 
universe without ‘The Daily Telegraph.’ 
The older portion of the press, which is 
written by journalists, might not be greatly 
affected. But the advertising schemes of 
our ‘Times’ would certainly lose their 
literary sparkle.” 


“ 


Chicker. ug 
MR. LAURENCE MOTT 


The talented son of a millionaire, whose 

last book, ‘‘Jules of the Great Heart,” 

published by Heinemann, has created a 
small sensation 
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Where to Take your Manuscript. 
ome excellent advice is given on this 


point, and no one could disagree 
with the conclusion arrived at. ‘“ Stated 
broadly,” Mr. Lorimer says, ‘it is im- 


possible that the Religious Tract Society 
should accept a tale of Newmarket, the 
Savoy Hotel, and the Divorce Court. Nor 
would the Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge necessarily take the 
story of the saintly curate and the soulful 
lady of the congregation. Further than 
this we cannot go, for publishers are a 
freakish race, and the reasons why they 
take one book and reject another are not 
always easy to discover.” 


Words of Advice. 


“The young author should in no way be 

overwhelmed by the return of his first 
manuscript. What he should do is to sit 
down calmly and compose another story, 
and as Mr. Lorimer suggests, “ Let him 
stiffen his courage for this workaday world 
by reading ‘ The Athenzeum.’ He will see 
that all books by living authors are faulty, 
except Aylwin, and there is scarce one 


but contains misprints and errors of 
spelling. It will do him good to learn 


is no novel of worth but it 
if the author had 


that there 
might have been better 
taken less pains.” 


How to Get a Boom. 


erein the budding author has a wide 
range of choice. He may endeavour 
to get royalty to accept a copy or he may 
send a copy to a prominent statesman 
(alas! the grand old days of the late 
Mr. Gladstone and his post cards are now 
no more), or he may, as Mr. Lorimer 
suggests, send a copy to a millionaire. 


A Source Not yet Tapped. 


“ “cc 


his is,” he says, “a source which has 

never been tapped. Depend upon 
it, if so eminent a patron of books as Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie can be got to admit, for 
purposes of publication, that he reads the 
new novel every night at bedtime (for 
millionaires suffer drez adfully from insomnia) 
the sale is ensured of 500 copies of that book 
or whatever be the number of free libraries 
which he has bestowed upon ratepayers. 
Millionaires dearly love to see their names 
in print, especially in connection with 
literature and art; rather than be 
neglected they will buy books and 
pictures.” 


tie 


Altogether an excellent book to spend 

an hour upon. Mr. Lorimer has 
written an admirable skit upon some 
guides to authorship and the literary life 
with which we are all familiar. 
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Mme LOST HIS BALANCE. By Howard Somerville, 
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‘He seemed terribly upset by the failure of that bank” ‘‘Well, no wonder; he lost his balance ” 
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Jther People’s Work. 


By Barry 
Pain. 


HE Princess was eating a gum cara- 
mel on a leathery nougat basis, 
and any child can tell you that 
this is an operation that takes 

time. Consequently the Minstrel, getting 
away with a good start, was half-way 
through the fantasia in E flat before she 
could speak loudly enough to stop him. 
But she spoke as soon as she could. 

“T don’t see it at all,” said the Minstrel 
sulkily. “I'ma minstrel, and this is my 
proper work. If everybody did their 
proper work——” 

“Meaning me?” 
sweetly. 

“Perhaps I did,’ said the Minstrel, 
“‘and perhaps I didn’t. I seem to have 
read somewhere in a newspaper that 
owing to indisposition the Princess was 
unable to open the flower show, and the 
ceremony was therefore performed by the 
Archbishop of 

“Oh!” said the Princess. “Some of 
these newspapers will say anything.” 

“So will some of these princesses,”’ said 
the Minstrel bitterly. 

“What I said was per- 
fectly true. When the time 
came for the silly flower show 
I was not disposed to open it. 
So it really was owing to in- 
disposition.” 

‘And why were you not 
disposed?” asked the-Minstrel 
judicially. 

“Because I was busy. I 
was making these sweets with 
a big apron on. Try one. 
They are an American recipe 
and terribly good.” 

“Tf you wish to stop me 
from speaking,” said the Min- 
strel with dignity, “you might 
adopt some less brutal method. 
To come back to my original 
point, you were neglecting 
your proper work and were 
doing the work of the cook.” 

“That's all right,” said 
the Princess cheerfully, ‘“ be- 
cause, you see, the archbishop 
was doing my work.” 

‘ Quite so. That's 
thing leads to another. Just 
because you neglected your 
proper work you disorganised 
a whole series of people. The 
archbishop did your work, 
you did the cook's work, and 
the cook——” 

“T don't know if you mean 
that the cook did the arch- 
bishop’s work,” said the Prin- 


said the Princess 


how one 


cess placidly, “but I can 
promise you she didn’t. She 
didn’t do anybody’s work. 


She just sat and looked on.” 

“It’s all wrong anyhow,’ 
said the Ne 

“On the contrary, it’s all 
right—just as right as any- 
thing can possibly be. Work 
ought to be a pleasure. It 
ought to be a sort of joke. 
Laborare est——— How does the 
thing If work were a 
pleasure, just think how much 
more work would be done.” 


go? ? 


“Tt is no use to discuss purely imaginary 
conditions.” 

“They are not imaginary. I was 
beginning to explain why it was all right, 
and you ought not to have interrupted 
me, Work really i is a pleasure when it is 
somebody else’s work. That is the grand 
secret; that is what people ought to 
know and don’t know. It is only one’s 
own work which bores one. The other 
man’s work is actual fun. Take yourown 
case. You are a minstrel; music is your 
work.” 

Music,” said the Minstrel striking a 
suitable attitude, ‘ ‘is my entire life.” 

“Rats!” said the Princess with fer- 
vour. “ You needn't go on like that when 
there are no reporters present. You like to 
play what you like when you like. Asa 
matter of fact, you know that you have to 
play what papa likes when papa likes, 
and papa’s taste is acknowledged by all 
the best authorities to, be perfectly awful. 
Your own work is as often as not a torture 
to you. Often and often you must envy, 


‘The professor tells me that kissing is most injurious” 
‘So it would be to kiss the professor” 
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say, the gardener. You feel that you would 
sooner be out at work in the sun | than 
playing stupid pieces to please papa.’ 

“Your father's taste in music is, admit 
—well, elementary. But | have never 
wanted to do the gardener’s work all the 
same. Why, I know nothing about it. 
I shouldn’t know which way up to planta 
buttercup.” 

“You don’t plant buttercups,” said the 
Princess derisively. “They just arrive. 
If you do anything to them you root them 
out.” 

“There you are,” said the Minstrel 
triumphantly. “You exactly prove my 
point. If we try to do work for which we 
are not trained and educated we are 
foredoomed to failure. This, my dear 
lady, is the age of specialists.” 

“Tm getting rather tired of hearing 
that,” said the Princess. “1 believe that 
Adam used to tell Eve that it was the age 

of specialists. I think I shall have to 
throw something at the next person who 
says that. Do have one of the sweets that 
I made all by myself, won't 
you?” 

“You are wandering from 
the point; never mind those 
sweets. You say that one 
man should do another man’s 
work because he would enjoy 
it more. I say that he can’t 
do the other man’s work 
because he does not know 
enough about it.” 

“Very often he knows 
more than the other man. 
Why is it that when a doctor 
is ill he never treats himself 
but always calls in some other 
doctor ?” 

“That has absolutely 
nothing to do with it,” said 
the Minstrel with convic- 
tion. 

“Perhaps not,” the Prin- 
cess admitted. “But it 
sounded just as if it was 
going to bea real argument 
when I began upon it.” 


“Then again the 
Minstrel began. 
“But look here,” the Prin- 


cess said eagerly. ‘‘ Take my 
own case. You could do my 
work. You could lay a foun- 
dation stone. Why, all you 
want is a silver trowel and a 
winning smile.” 

“And,” said the Minstrel 
firmly, “I have not got that 
smile.” 

“Then you could do the 
cook’s work. You might 
have made these sweets. You 
simply take a pound of——’” 

“Tf you drive me to pee 
that,” aid the Minstrel, “I 
will compel you to eat the 
results. Then you will know 
better.” 

“Well, if you’re going to 
he sulky,” said the Princess, 
“Tm off. I’m going to make 
a tea gown all by myself 
for fun because it’s not my 
work.” 
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THREE EMINENT MEN PORTRAYED BY 


MR. HARRY FURNISS 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN PORTRAITURE 


A Chat with Mr. 


T has just been announced that Dana 
Gibson has retired from black and 
white to more serious work, and now 
Harry Furniss is giving the greater 

portion of his time to what may be called 
serious portraiture. 


i{ called the other day and found the 

prolific caricaturist—for Mr. Harry 
Furniss has not altogether laid down cap 
and bells—busy in his studio, where he 
has done so much work for five- and-tw entv 
years, busily engaged upon a series of 
elaborate character studies of notable men. 
These, when complete, will form a unique 
national portrait gallery bound in a cover 
of beautifully-embossed designs instead of 
in walls of bricks and mortar—a private 
gallery, moreover, its ownership limited to 
those whose portraits appear init. They 
are drawn on a very large scale in pen and 
ink and then coloured by the artist. 


ss o you find it difficult to avoid carica- 


turing your sitters? ” I asked the 
artist who had invented Gladstone’s collars, 
who had created and imposed upon most 
the false impression that Lord Randolph 
Churchill was a little man, who had, in 
fact, for so many years in the pages of 
“Punch” formed our impressions of the 
celebrated men of England inside and out- 
side of Parliament. 


“De I find any difficulty?” he repeated 

in surprise. “ Why, certainly not. 
I have always done a certain amount of 
serious, portraiture. I believe that. my 
serious study of ‘Lord Beaconsfield’s Last 
Visit to the House of Se sold for 
the highest price of any study of the kind. 
A drawing I made of Canon Liddon preach- 
ingin St. Paul's was the recognised portrait 
after his death. Iam not facetious over 
this work so I may be pardoned,” added 


Mr. Furniss, “for telling you of a com- 
mission I was once offered. When General 
Booth’s wife was on her death bed I 
received a letter from the general offering 
me an open cheque if I would come and 
make a portrait of lis poor wife as she 
was dying to be reproduced and circu- 


lated in millions after her death to the 
whole ‘army,’ and paying me the compli- 


ment of saying that I was the only artist 
he thought could do justice to the portrait. 
That is serious enough, isn’t it? But what 
is more serious still, I refused the offer.” 


Histed 
MR. HARRY FURNISS 


Whose new departure in portraiture is 
causing a great deal of talk 


“cc 


ertainly you seem to revel in avoiding 
caricature.” 

““A caricaturist is a man who seizes 
upon the worst features and brings out the 
worst qualities of a subject. <A portrait- 
painter selects his sitter at his best. These 
character sketches of mine are, I. venture 
to say, studies depicting the best side of 
my subject without losing all the character 
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Ilarry Furniss. 


by glossing over too much with the brush 
of flattery. 

“Indeed, I show the pleasant, not, as 
usual with me, the unpleasant truth. The 
new departure is, you see, the size, which 
is much larger than usual ; also the way in 
which I paint over a pen-and-ink drawing 
is a distinct novelty. I endeavour to pre- 
serve my best black-and-white method 
(flowing lines), and without losing that 
give a finished look by the paint over it. 
Then my subjects are unique—only the 
leading men of England in various walks 
of life, and the price they pay for each 
portrait is fixed in consequence of the 
selection being limited.” 


oH o you find you can get a sufficient 


number to pay?” 
“T do not have anything to do with 


that; “The Publishers’ Press” is to be 
credited with this success. See, I have all 
these waiting ; too many in fact. That is 


why they are selected. 

“But you find sitters captious. In carica- 
turing, of course, they are powerless, but a 
portrait-painter’s life is not a happy one?” 

“When I sign a_ portrait,’ Mr. 
Furniss replied, “like other artists in por- 
traiture, this portrait gives my idea of the 
sitter, and as such it is accepted. I called 
to make a sketch at a house of a great 
man a few days ago. His portrait, by an 
academician, which he showed me in his 
study, he called ‘ a dreadful thing, not a 
bit lke.’ His wife’s portrait also hanging 
ina place of honour, the work of another 
R.A., he voted worse. ‘So now,’ said he, 
‘I want to see what you make of me.’ 

* Well, I shall make you,” I replied, 

“just as lsee you; you may not consider 
my effort any more successful than these 
splendid portraits which I see on your 
walls. Why do you, may I ask, retain 
these? It is, I suppose, because you like 
to have specimens of these men’s work, 
and that is all you can expect from me.” 
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UTTING up memorial tablets has 
become a noble passion with the 
London County Council and I 
observe with pleasure that it has 

recently incited the Duke of Bedford to 
mark Nos. 100-102, Great Russell Street, 
as having been the residence of those 
delightful people, Topham Beauclerk and 
Lady Diana Beauclerk. 


Lady Diana’s Bet. 
ss Sis I would walk to the extent of the 
diameter of the earth to save Beau- 
clerk,’ was Dr. Johnson’s declaration when 
his old friend was breaking down. It was 
Lady Di Beauclerk who dared Boswell, 
and clinched her challet nge with a bet, to 
ask the Doctor what he did with the 
pieces of orange-peel he continually 
pocketed. As it turned out Bozzy won 
the bet, yet the world still shares Lady 
Di’s ignorance. 


Dr. Johnson’s Envy. 
Delightful separately, the Beauclerks 
were not very happy together. In 
Beauclerk there was always a certain 
slackness. He loved the town and its 
pleasures, he borrowed money for a life 
of luxury, and he sought relief from his 
troubles. in. opiates. After his death 
Fanny Burney was struck by Lady Di's 
air of relief, and she sy mpathised with it, 
“Tt was really enlivening to behold her 
released from all her cares; a thousand 
pounds a year at her own disposal and 
her husband was dead!’’ Yet Lady Di 
had been really fascinated by her hus- 
band’s wit and brilliance. Johnson himself 
said of Beauclerk that his talents “ were 
those which he had felt himself more 
disposed to envy than those of any whom 
he had known.” 


A Library in Vain. 
he Beauclerks came to Great Russell 
Street in the autumn of 1779, and 
the brilliant worldling at once set about 
building himself a library. Walpole de- 
clared to the Countess of Ossory that 


this annexe soon projected back “half- 
way to Highgate” and had “put the 
Museum’s nose quite out of joint.” It was 


built rapidly if poor Beauclerk got any 
pleasure out of it, for in the spring of 1780 
he fell ill and died. on March 11. The 
books which should have filled the shelves 
so sumptuously erected were sold by Pater- 
son, the. auctioneer, in Essex Street. The 
Great Russell Street house is now three 
houses. 


Great. Russell Street. 
owadays it is the Museum that puts 
Great Russell Street's nose out of 
joint. 1 mean that it diverts attention 
from the street itsel/—one of the most 
interesting in London. 


QNDON, LOOKING GLASS} 


By John o’ London. 


Capper’s Farm. 


Gr2t Russell Street was built about the 
year 1670; the residents on its north side 
long looked out of their back windows to 


the sunset glow over the heights of Hamp- 


stead. Just north of Russell Street was:a 
farm kept, as John Thomas Smith relates, 
by two old maiden ladies named Capper. 
They were strong-minded ladies and must 
have presented a remarkable appearance. 
They wore riding habits and men’s hats. 
One of them rode about the fields—on 
which the great Bedford flats now stand— 
on a grey mare armed with a large pair of 
shears. With this she used to cut the strings 
of the kites which the town boys were 
flying. A large furniture establishment 
in the Tottenham Court Road can still, 
according to Mr. George Clinch, show 
traces of Capper’s Farm. 


The Collastuda. 


I know I'm valued highly, for whenever I get lost 

My worth is something wonderful, far greater than my cost. 
I never mean to worry, it's the things I get behind 
That make me so anno;ying and so very hard to find. 


Another of Mr. Charles Folkard’s new animals 
which has received the approval of Mr. George 
Graves, the inventor of the gazeka 


Politeness that Lost a Customer. 
ll kinds of interesting people have 
lived in Great Russell Street. Speaker 
Onslow died there in 1768, and I have 
little doubt that it was from his house in 
this street that he often betook himself 
to the Jew’s Harp tavern, which stood near 
the south end of the Broad Walk in 
Regent's Park. Here he loved to smoke 
a plebeian pipe until one day his host 
discovered his identity and became so 
painfully polite that the Speaker departed, 
never to return. 
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Kemble in Great Russell Street. 
t No. 89, Great Russell Street, John 
Philip Kemble was living when the 
fury of the O.P. riots broke on his head. 
Yet such was the actor’s habitual courtesy 
that we are told by Talfourd that authors 
with manuscripts who called on him in 
Great Russell Street were not only kindly 
received but were always attended to the 
door by the actor and w varned to “ beware 
of the steps.” At No. 62 Charles Matthews 
died in 1835. 


Mr. Dexter. 
“[ hese names do not exhaust the interest- 
ing associations of Great Russell 
Street, and for me the long list only closes 
with Mr. Dexter, the print-seller, who died 
at No. 10 a little more than two years ago. 
He was one of the most curious Lon- 
don characters I have known. Tall and 
venerable, clothed in black, and wearing 
an old dusty silk hat, he lived among the 
prints in his shop and among his paintings 
upstairs. 


Prints. 
M: Dexter had, I should think, the 
finest stock of engraved portraits in 


London. He kept them in innumerable 
green cardboard boxes, and as he grew 


older and more infirm he seemed to lose 
his grasp of their classification. You did 
not necessarily obtain a print you wanted, 
but it generally seemed certain that he 
had itsomewhere. An old customer who 
knew him well has recorded that he grew 
more and more penurious and obstinate, 
and that he ended by refusing to pay his 
rent, with the result that some of his 
pictures were seized. Those pictures 
upstairs were a mystery. 


A Mysterious Art Gallery. 
ML: Dexter, who was no fool in art 
matters, claimed that the largest of 
these paintings, which he once did me 
the honour to show me, was neither more 
nor less than Rembrandt's “The Night 
Watch.” He said that it was the original 
painting, and that the one at Amsterdam 
was a replica made by the artist. He 
had many other striking pictures—old 
masters in name at least; but what be- 
came of them I do not know. I thought 
that the match was laid to .the powder 
of a great art explosion, but nothing seems 
to have happened. The friend ‘T have 
referred to has well described Mr. Dexter’s 
attitude to these mysterious treasures : “ He 
would often compare a painting to houses 
or land. ‘That Rembrandt is worth more 
than the best farm in New York. This 
Reynolds is more valuable than the 
building in which I had my shop in 
Broadway, New York.’ No one who 
knew Mr. Dexter could miss his personal 
distinction, and for me he remains the 
uncrowned king of Great Russell Street. 
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About Frock 


Concerning Blouses and Directoire 


Novelties for Early Spring. 


The advent of the corselet skirt seems 

to have given a fresh impetus to 
the fertile fancy of the blouse-designer, 
affording him an agreeable opportunity 
for departing from the beaten track and 
displaying taste and originality in a dozen 
different ways. 


Where to Shop. 


“he corselet blouse par excellence I saw 
lately at John Barker’s, pe 
High Street, W. It took the form of 
very soft and full bolero of cream em- 
broidered Breton net with rather broad 
revers of lace delicately embroidered in 
ribbonwork, whilst a fold of soft satin to 
match appears as a 
glorified piping down 
the fronts, where the 
blouse opens over a 
V-shaped vest, which 
is made either plain or 
tucked to individual 
taste. Narrow  strap- 
pings of the — satin 
secured by tiny oval 
buckles are arranged 
crosswise over the 
vest in front, and the 
back of the garment is 
every whit as smaztly 
trimmed as the front. 
The price of this mar- 
vellous blouse, which 
is lined with plain net, 
is. 31s. 6d. only, at 
which price John Bar- 
ker. has the most 
wonderful selection of 
really smart blouses 
imaginable. 


Taffetas Trimming. 
tar-shaped motifs of 

white tafletas with 
a picot edge form a 
wonderfully effective 
trimming of another 
model at the same 
price. ‘The basis of 
this is ivory tambour 
lace, and it is further 
enhanced with a scroll 
design picked out in 
little frills of taffetas. 
A touch of colour. is 
applied in buttons and 
tiny strappings. of 
banana velvet. 


i 


Lace Models. 
"wo pretty 
models in 
Valenciennes and gui- 
pure “respectively are 
of the new shape, whose fulness is equally 
becoming to stout and slim figures alike. 
The former blouse is set into. a circular 
yoke of fine insertion edged with crescent- 
shaped motils and a very charming puffed 
sleeve. The latter is equally pretty with 
a yoke-piece and plastron of taffetas in 
narrow strappings joined, by fancy stitching 
and worked with black French knots. 
The full puffed sleeves are completed by 
deep culls to match. This model, by the 
way, is illustrated above, and_ affords 
another instance of the splendid. value 
represented by this wonderful group of 
blouses at a uniform price of 31s. 6d, 


lace 


piece 
TWO 


Embroidered Blouses. 
Metvellous crépe de chine slips for 
12s. gd. are still available, and for 
a guinea you can secure a_ beautiful 
example with choice embroideries and 
laces adorning the yoke. Hand-embroi- 
dered linen and muslin blouses from 6s. iid, 
are to bea great feature this summer. Being 
blouse specialists on so large a scale John 
Barker is able to offer customers many 
advantages. He buys in enormous quan- 
tities and employs a large number of 
hands; instead of piling up intermediate 
profits he is content to make his own and 
give his customers the benefit of all those 
intermediate slices which have hitherto 
accumulated in transit from manufacturer 
to wearer. 


PRETTY BLOUSES AT JOHN BARKER & CO.'S, KENSINGTON 


Empire Modes. 
irectoire millinery is one of the striking 
features in up-to-date hat shops. 
Not to everyone, however, is the very short 
allowance of brim in front at all be- 
coming, even when. the hair is puffed high 
and full as the present fashion dictates. 
Empire modes are scarcely less trying with 
their round hard crowns of straw or 
satin and mixed trimmings of flowers and 
feathers. Imagine, for instance, a brown 
straw billycock adorned with periwinkle 


velvet with clusters of wee roses and 
forget-me-nots and an upstanding blue 


ostrich tip as a finishing touch. 
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frills 
Modes. 


Thz Curl Cache-peigne. 
O™ ing to the exaggerated tilt which the 
majority of these hats are intended 
to assume the cluster of artificial curls is a 
practical necessity if an unsightly hiatus 
is not to occur between bandeau and 
coiffure. It will soon assuredly be ac- 
counted as much of an eccentricity to 
wear one’s own hair as it was in bygone 
periods, when not to have recourse to the 
perruquiery was to be hopelessly out of 
the fashion. 


Hat Trimmings. 
mmense feathers are seen on the majority 


of carriage and picture hats. The erst- 
while popular shaded effects have been 
ousted by the varie- 


=j gated variety in which 

' each fibre is on a con- 

| trasting tone. Some 

} of the largest are 
fashioned with a 
diminutive ruffle of 
lightly curled fibre in 
the centre, a fringe of 
long, almost uncurled, 
strands appearing on 
either side. 


Black Hats may be 
Trimmed with Colour 
this Season. 

or several seasons 
past it has been 
an unwritten law that 

“black is black” and 

“ coloured is coloured,” 

; but this year all the 
best black models are 
relieved with coloured 
flowers. Pink roses are 
again seen on black 
chip and tagal hats 
otherwise trimmed 
with ruffles of black 
tulle. Poppies, honey- 
suckle, oleanders, and 
vast single roses are 
amongst floral trim- 
mings of the least 
hackneyed type. 


Spotted Batistes. 

It is early days to 
speak of - cotton 

frocks perhaps, but it 

is not too soon to 


predict that embroi- 
dered  batistes will 
figure prominently 


“amongst washing fab- 
rics. The prettiest have 
small raised spots- in 
white on pale blue, 
pink, or buff grounds. 


Plain batistes, linens, and zephyrs. will 
hold the field also, self-coloured em- 
broidery being utilised. in’ almost all 


instances for trimming. 


Novel Embroideries. 
I? the newest embroideries the conven- 
tional note is conspicuous by its 
absence. Rose trails and embroidered 
ribbons, realistic clusters of violets cut out 
in readiness for application to nets. and 
laces, are charmingly decorative as well as 
new, and therefore likely to catch on vety 
largely. In the newer ribbon embroideries 
the ribbons utilised are wider than of yore, 
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TIARA, PENDANT, AND PEARL NECKLACE AT THE PARISIAN DIAMOND COMPANY’S 
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Old-world Designs in 
Jewellery are those in 
most request just now. 
Nor is it surprising when 
one considers the trend 
of our frocks. The minute 
and delicate floral de- 
signs of a century or two 
ago have been revived 
not only in the form of 
bracelets and pendants 
but even in the up-to- 
date tiara. 


te ES 


The Well-known Pari- 
sian Diamond Company, 
which has done so very 
much to raise the stan- 
dard of taste in personal 
jewellery by — bringing 
artistic and unimpeach- 
able ornaments within 
the reach of most of us, 
is showing a most beauti- 
ful selection of jewellery 
at its various branches— 
85, New Bond Street, W.; 
143, Regent Street, W.; 
and 37, 38, and 43, Bur- 
lington Arcade, W. 

These Articles are in 
all the fashionable styles, 
and it is really a liberal 
education to compare the 
various pieces, each of 
which is set with a taste 
and finish worthy of stones 
of the first water, from 
which, indeed, the Parisian 
gems are absolutely in- 
distinguishable. 

# te 

Some Idea — though 
necessarily —imperfect— 
of the beauty of these 
specialities can be 
gleaned from the accom- 
panying illustration of a 
very handsome tiara re- 
producing an old French 
design with pearl points, 
an antique pendant, and 
a sevén-strand pearl neck- 
let which rivals in purity 
and _brilliancy an orna- 
ment costing many hun- 
dreds of pounds. 


Our Eighteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Janu- 
ary 3. Tur Tarier will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 
and £2 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. No one can win 
more than one first, second, or third prize 
in the year. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly. For the lights or cross- 
bars two alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the Editor 
will other solutions be considered. It 
should be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
systematically. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top 


of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
nynt of not more than twelve letters. 


Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet “delivered not later than first post on 


and the sheets should be halves of note 
paper. 

4. Answers to Acrostic 12, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THz Tater, Great 
New Street, London, FE.C.,” must be 


Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Eighteenth Series) 


One is possessed by all mortals living, 
The other doth but make it worth the having. 


1, Hast seen a builder place a stone upon a wall? _He 
sets it so. 
And so he uses what is known as—that's again for 
you to know. 


2. You have had it, so have I; 
So have all things that must die. 

3. Come, find this word so that you do 
Prove that this rhyme of ininé is true. 

4. Wild Scotia owns thee, placid lake; 
I dream I see thee though I wake. 


N.B.—The last letter in each of lights 2 and 3 
falls outside the uprights. 
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Monday, April 2. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Eighteenth Series) 
CHING OV GE 35g) 


I. 

2 ) EN ONIN «2 
Su(M)) Ol RAE Ave 8k (A) 
4. (P) U R I F (y) 


Light 3.—‘‘ Bohemia” is equally good. Light 5.—In 
The Cricket on the Hearth. 


Correct answers to No. 9 have been received from: 
Amond, A. E. H., Aitchie, Aggio, Alnwick, Almeria, 
Abacus, Abbess, Bimbo, Bub, Bercon, Beginner, Cross- 
jack, Colleen, Clover, Chance, Corrib, Caldan, Cuthbert, 
Carrick-Duff, Coclic, Dita, Dumps, Dumnorix, Doune, 
Daddy, Dignity, Edina, Enos, Egmont, Eastwind, Espe- 
tance, Floski, Freda, Gabriel, Geomat, Gleyum, Hope, 
Hati, Hecila, Ignota, Jasmin, Justina, Joker, Joey B., 
Kamsin, Keys, Ko, Kwati, Lorelei, Lawson, Marie, Mother- 
bunch, Mudjekeewis, Mars, Mink, Maelfran, Nibs, Owlet, 
Oak, Puck, Phanta, Pop, Poor Mama, Quixot, Quill, 
Roma, Roy, Rehtam, Speedwell, St. Mungo, Segontium, 
Sheward, Southover, She, Skerry, St. X., Sa, Strathdon, 
Toddy, Tomwin, Topsy, Truth, Theoc, Tobias-John, 
Tivoli, Tamworth, Ubique, Violette, Victor, Wyst, Wind- 
sor, Wilmer, Wilcet, Wimble, Yellow, Yoko, Zimmy, 
Zenas. 
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CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Friday, March 23, and Friday, April 6 
General Contango Days—Monday, March 26, and Monday, April 9 
Pay Days—Wednesday, March 28, and Wednesday, April 11 
Consols —Wednesday, April 4 


OUR 


Bank Rate. Four per Cent. 


{ 


Inactive Stock Markets. 
Vey little business was transacted on the Stock Exchange 
‘last week, a feeling of uncertainty and distrust being 
generally prevalent. The Algeciras conference appeared to 
have relapsed into deadlock, ‘and this was the more disap- 
pointing because a satisfactory settlement had seemed to be 
imminent. The downfall of the Rouvier Ministry came at a 
bad time, and the prolongation of the crisis in Paris has 
doubtless contributed to the stoppage of business at Algeciras. 
No one, however, takes a serious view of the Morocco trouble, 
and the knowledge that French and German bankers ‘are 
jointly interested in a fifty-million Russian loan to be brought 
out immediately the conference is concluded justifies some 
optimism. Nevertheless the markets of Europe are fretting 
under the delay. 


tt 


Wrens continues in short supply, 
partly on account of the 
preparations for the Russian loan, 
partly because of the uncertainty 
as to the requirements of Japan 
with regard to her heavy balances 
here, and partly by reason of the 
exceptional activity of the tax- 
gatherer. The Bank of England con- 
tinues to improve its position, the 
Reserve having been increased by 
£813,000 last week to £28, 635,000. 
Twelve months ago the Reserve 
was just over 31 millions, but the 
Bank rate was reduced to 2} per 
cent. The stock markets were at 
their worst on Thursday—the fate- 
ful Ides of March—Kallirs having 
opened at a considerable fall after 
the speech in which Mr.’ Winston 
Churchill announced the intention 
of the Government to “turn off 
the tap” of Chinese labour for the 
Transvaal. Rand Mines and East 
Rands opened about ? below their 
over-night closings but not much 
stock came out, and bear covering 
brought about a partial rally which 
made further progress on Friday 
to the accompaniment of a remark- 
able rumour about the coming in- 
troduction of Indian coolie labour. 
Altogether the nineteen days ac- 
count has justified the superstition 
of the man in the street, who always 
associates it with bad business. 


Mr. Harvey Du Cros, M.P. 


The abandonment of the bill for 

“Dukeries” line by the Great 
obstructive attitude taken up by the 
about declines in the junior issues of the two companies 
affected. Dealings have been started in the £10 shares of the 
newly-opened Baker Street and Waterloo Railway on the basis 
of g for the 4 per cent. Preference and 8 for the Ordinary. 


the absorption of the 
Central owing to the 
North-Eastern brought 


The Ocean Assurance Corporation. 


“The report of the directors of the Ocean Accident and 

Guarantee Corporation for the year 1905 indicates a steady 
growth of prosperity. ‘The dividend and bonus are restored to 
the 20 per cent. level reached during the four years to rg02—the 
two intermediate distributions have been at the rate of 15 per 
cent. An important announcement embodied in the report is 
the intention of the directors to extend ‘the operations of the 
company to fire insurance by way of retaliation upon the many 
fire offices which have entered the field of business transacted 
by the corporation. A special resolution will be submitted 
accordingly to the general meeting on Tuesday changing the 
name to the Ocean Assurance Corporation, Ltd. Accompany- 


ing the accounts is the detailed list of the investments and other 


assets to the aggregate amount of £ 1,452,925. 


Pract Sa 


THE DUNLOP TYRE 
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Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre. 
[t must be a matter of sincere satisfaction to the directors and 
everyone else concerned that the third attempt tocarry through 
a scheme of capital reorganisation for the Dunlop Pneumatic 
Tyre Company has been crowned with success. The result of 
the poll taken on Wednesday and declared on Thursday was 
that 2,021,800 votes, representing 2,623,800 shares, were cast in 
favour of the proposals, while only 3,200 votes, representing 
3,800 shares, were lodged against them. The effect of this 
decision is a reduction in the capital from the. previous 
£ 3,994,833 to £2,119,948; all claims for arrears of cumulative 
dividend are waived, while the Ordinary shareholders get 
12s. 6d. and the Deferred shareholders 5s. for each original £1. 
It is to be hoped that the sanguine hopes of the directors will 
now be realised and that the company will cross over into that 
Promised Land in which all classes of shareholders will receive 

a dividend. 
he name which has been most prominently associated with 
the Dunlop tyre from its earliest beginnings is that of the 
chairman, Mr. Harvey Du Cros, who conducted the proceedings 
at last week's lengthy meeting with consummate tact. 
Mr. Du Cros has just “made his début as a member of Parlia- 
ment, his victory at Hastings over Mr. Freeman Thomas, the 
only member of the Liberal Ministry to experience defeat, 
having been further notable from the fact that it-was the first 
gain by the Unionist party in the 
SEC == progress of the Election. 


Mazawattee Tea. 
“Tae project for the opening up 
of a number of retail shops 
upon which the directors of the 
Mazawattee Tea Company entered 
so cheerfully twelve months ago 
has had a most disastrous sequel. 
* The balance sheet which the share- 
holders will meet to consider on 
Tuesday next shows on the assets 
side an expenditure of £178,426 in 
connection with these shops, and 
an official notice intimates that 
the total loss involved—which will 
eventually be charged to capital 
—cannot be ascertained until va- 
rious Outstanding claims have been 
delivered and~settled and the pro- 
perties and other assets realised. 
The solicitor having the claims in 
hand reports that it is impossible 
to state even approximately the 
extent to which the company is 
committed, but the probability is 
that it 18 for a very large sum. 


ale he report recites what was a 

matter of common knowledge, 
that in December-last Mr. John 
Lane: Densham, the original chair- 
man; who had retired from the 
board, acting in conjunction with 
four other large shareholders, 
called an extraordinary general 
meeting which passed resolutions 
removing the managing directors 


from the board. Mr. Alexander Jackson was appointed 
managing director in their place, and he and tthe four 


others referred to constituted themselves a new directorate. On 
taking office they found that instead of fitting up 500 small 
shops at a cost of £200 each the deposed directors had taken 

164 shops at an average rental of £160 per shop. In some 
cases the rents were as high as £500 and £700 and in two 
cases considerably over £1,000 per annum. The cost of fitting 
up these shops ranged from £500 up to over £2,000, and in two 
instances an expenditure of over £4,500 and £10,000 respec- 
tively had been sanctioned. Had the shareholders not inter- 
fered in time the company would-have been committed to a 
capital outlay of considerably over £300,000. The worst of it 
was that the seventy shops which had then-been opened were 
all trading at a serious loss, which is stated in the report at 
£8,602, achieved within an average period of eight weeks. All 
except one of the shops are now closed and thirty- -seven have 

been disposed of. The accounts show a net profit on the past 
year's trading of £43,899, but this has only been obtained by 
means of drastic economy in advertising, which is most detri- 
mental to the future welfare of the wholesale trade. In the 
result the Preference shareholders have received their 5 per cent. 
dividend for the year, but the Ordinary shareholders are in the 
unfortunate position of Old Mother Hubbard's dog. 
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Spassky Copper. 
“Lhe report of the directors of the Spassky Copper Mine, Ltd., 
to be presented at the first annual general meeting at the 
Cannon Street Hotel on Friday, is accompanied by accounts 
covering the period from July 9, 1904, to September 30, 1905. 
These show that the profit’ of £33,438 earned in Siberia was 
sufficient to enable the directors to write off the preliminary 
expenses, the discount on. the Debenture issue, Debenture 
interest, £5,193 from development account and all London 
expenses, and carry forward a balance of £17,590. As I have 
pointed out in previous notices of this company the work at 
present being carried on is barely more than experimental, the 
old ineffective smelting works having been kept in operation 
pending the erection of a modern plant. When working com- 
menced the output of copper was under 50 tons per month, 
but this has steadily risen to about 100 tons per month, and 
the immediate object of the board is to increase the produc- 
tion to at least.300 tons per month by erecting new smelting 
works of that capacity, the construction of which should be far 
advanced by the autumn. The engineers state that the Yus- 
penssky mine, the only one at present being worked, can con- 
tinue easily to supply the ore necessary for the minimum 
monthly copper output of 300 tons. The amount of ore raised 
up to September, 1905, was 8,824 tons, and its assay value 
21°77 per cent. These remarkable assays were confirmed by the 
daily output from the blast furnaces. The cost of producing 
metal delivered to the order of the purchaser at the station on 
the Siberian railway has been gradu- 
ally reduced from £55 to about £35 : ees 
per ton, while the most recent sale 
was made at a price of £105 8s. per 
ton delivered on the railway, this 
price representing the London quota- 
tion of £80 plus the protective duty 
in Russia of about £25 perton. At 
present all the copper mines in Russia 
can only supply about one-third of 
the consumption’in that country. It 
is intended 'that some of the directors 
from the Paris and London boards 
shall visit Russia shortly to confer 
with the Government officials on 
various important matters, including 
further railway and telegraph facili- 
ties, and it is satisfactory to learn 
that the directors have experienced 
every assistance at the hands of the 
authorities, who recognise their earnest 
endeavours to make the Spassky pro- 


perty a great copper-producer. 
just mentioned the board of the 


AS 
Spassky company is made up, of 
representatives of the French as well 
as of the English shareholders, and 
the vice-chairman resident in Paris is 
| 


M. Ernest Carnot, the son.of the late 
President of the Republic. The chair- 
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ment in- last year’s trade is largely due to the increase in the 
business done with foreign countries, both in goods manufactured 
at home and in those made to the company’s system abroad. 
Encouraged by substantial orders for guns and mountings from 
Italian shipbuilders the directors of Vickers Maxim have entered 
into a combination with three of the largest manufacturing 
firms in Italy to erect gun works at Spezia. The shareholders 
at last week's meeting passed resolutions altering the articles of 
association in such a manner as to enable the directors to 
undertake financial guarantees for the payment of dividends or 
interest on the securities of other companies when such a pro- 
ceeding will facilitate the acceptance of. business which could 
not be obtained otherwise. 


Dog Biscuits. / 


"T welve months ago the shareholders of Spratts Patent, Ltd., 

joyfully acceded to the recommendation of the board that 
£75,000 out of the £130,000 special reserve should be dis- 
tributed among themselves by the issue of one fully paid-up 
bonus share in respect of each two Ordinary shares previously 
held. The board pointed out at the time that this watering of 
the capital would have the natural effect of decreasing the per- 
centage of dividend on each share in the future, and this has 
been borne out by the trading results for the year 1g05, which 
will be discussed at the twentieth annual meeting at the 
Cannon Street Hotel to-morrow. Twelve months ago the 
Ordinary dividend worked out at 
16 per cent. for the year as the result 
of a net profit from trade account of 
| £35,131. For 1905 the net profit is 
| a few hundreds larger at £35,756, 
1 


= = 


but the rate of distribution falls to 
II per cent. owing to the increase of 
| the Ordinary capital by 50 per cent. 
The company has investments to the 
amount of £85,942, and the dividends 
| and interest derived from this source 
exceed the yearly charge for Deben- 
tures and Preference shares. The 
price of the Ordinary shares now 
| reflects the altered dividend conditions. 
| Before the deduction of the “ rights” 
/ twelve months ago the price advanced 
| to 184, which, of course, represented 
| the value of a share and a half in the 
| watered capital. ‘The present price is 
114, at which the yield to a buyer is a 
shade below 5 per cent. 


Hyatts in Camera. 
tis a matter for regret rather than 
surprise that the directors of 
| Hyatts, Ltd., the machine belting 
manufacturers, refused admission to 
the press when they faced their share- 
holders at the first annual meeting 
last week. No accounts had been 


man of the board resident in_ this 
country is Mr. Arthur Fell, M.P., 
whose portrait appears on this page. 
A New Zealander by birth, a solicitor 
by profession, and. a graduate of Oxford University, Mr. Fell is 
one of the busiest of City men., His directorships number 
upwards of a dozen, the concerns in which he is interested 
including seyeral West African mining companies, two land 
and investment companies identified with Manitoba, the Siberian 
Syndicate, and the United Realisation Company, which is 
nursing the assets remaining over from the Jabez Balfour smash 
of fourteen years ago. Mr. Fell was returned to Parliament 
as Conservative member for Great Yarmouth, at the recent 
election but has now to stand the racket of a. petition which 
will presently engage the attention of the courts. 


Vickers Sons and Maxim. 


t was a good’ move on the part of the shareholders in 
Vickers Sons and Maxim, Ltd,., at their: annual meeting 

on Wednesday to secure the services of Messts.-T. E. and 
Albert Vickers as their managing directors for a further term 
of five years from January next. Under their. guidance the 
company has prospered exceedingly, the profits for 1905, 
£787,778, being upwards of £100,000 in excess of those for 
tgo4. ‘The dividend at the same time comes out 2% per cent. to 
the good at 15 per cent., while £137,457 is written ‘off. from the 
goodwill account, reducing it’ to half a million, and the carry 
forward is increased by £24,000, to. £215,146. The goodwill 
item, as the chairman pointed out, will be reduced gradually as 
the Second Mortgage Debentures are paid off. The improve- 


MR. ARTHUR FELL, M.P. 
Chairman of the Spassky Copper Mine, Ltd. 
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Russel published since the issue of the pro- 
spectus in July, 1904, when subscrip- 
tions were invited for 55,000 shares 
of £1 each, being part of a total 
capital of £80,000. The prospectus, which carried several 
highly respectable names on its front page, was marred by 
the fact that a party to several of the essential contracts was 
an individual named Ferdinando who had earned an unenyiable 
notoriety in the early nineties by reason of his connection with 
fraudulent bucket shops run under a variety of aliases in London, 
and who in June, 1894, was sentenced in Dublin to twelve 
months’. hard labour for swindling transactions carried out in 
Ireland through the bogus stockbroking firms of “ Harvey 
Macdonald and Co.” and “ Patrick Burke and Co.” Another 
flaw in the proposition was the payment of £41,000 for 
the patents and provisional specifications of a machine for 
making the Hyatt belt for driving machinery, this acquisition 
being unaccompanied by any established business. It is not 
surprising under all the circumstances that the underwriters of 
the shares were landed with 75 per cent. of their guarantee 
and that within five months of the allotment the directors were 
at loggerheads, one section working hard for the removal from 
office of the other. The report which was discussed at last 
week’s secret meeting showed that the trading profit was some- 
thing under £100, and that the net result of eighteen months’ 
working, after payment of the expenses chargeable to revenue, 
which included over £1,000 for directors’ fees, was a loss of 
£3,763. The balance sheet carried as an, asset preliminary 
expenses to the tune of upwards of £10,500, while nothing 
whatever was charged for depreciation. REGINALD GEARD. 
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